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PREFACE 


Interest and knowledge about the field of learning 
disabilities have expanded at an extremely rapid pace. 
Growth and change are evident in the areas of research, 
assessment and parent involvement. However, in India, 
there is no such growth in the area as the involvement of 
researchers in this field is not satisfactory and there 
are no any educational services provided by the schools 
to these children and no teacher preparation programmes 
are existent. No legislation is there in the country to 
take utmost care of these children. This field needs 
immediate attention of the government, teachers, depart¬ 
ments of education and parents in our country in order to 
bring such children into the main stream of education. 

In India, such growth and change should be encouraged 
in the areas of research, assessment, teaching material, 
educational services, teacher preparation programmes, 
legislation and parent involvement. 

The approach of the present investigation is eclectic 
in order to offer the reader a comprehensive view of the 
problem. The study identified a few basic, learning and 
behavioural characteristics which would be of utmost use 
to the teacher who wish to deal with such children. 
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The present report is presented in five major chapters. 
Chapter I deals with the theoritical aspect of the problem. 
Chapter II is an overview of the field of learning 
disabilities. Methods and procedm'e adapted to collect 
data were discussed in Chapter III, The results obtained 
were presented^ analysed and discussed in the ensuing 
chapter® Chapter V is the summary of findings, A few 
suggestions made by the author and the educational 
implications of the study were included in this chapter. 

Facilities for the early identification of learning 
disabled pirpils shotild be provided in all schools in the 
country. As suggested in the report facilities ti» impart 
specialised instructions should be planned by the 
administrations® 

The appendixes are designed to provide useful source 
and reference material. 

The author believes that the study would stimulate 
teachers, teacher educators and administrators to promote 
services for children who otherwise have been neglected. 

A detailed proposal high lighting the present problem 
was prepared by me and submitted to the Educational Research 
and Innovation Committee (ERIC) of the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT), New Delhi, I am 
highly grateful to the NCERT and especially the ERIC for 
giving me a research grant to take up this study. 
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I am overwhelmed while thanking my research assistants. 
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■typed the draft report and the final report so patiently 
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CHAPTER I 


THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


INTRODUCTION 

The problem we face today in each class room is that of 
the poor performance of healthy and intelligent children who 
are neither retarded nor mentally or physically handicapped. 

These children possess normal vision and hearing and yet for 
some reason or the other they do not interpret their surround¬ 
ings as others do. They cannot function in a school environment, 

t 

They can barely read, write and mathematics throw them into 
confusion. Yet, their I,Q,‘ measure 130 or above and apparently 
capable of high quality work. The condition of these children 
is perplexing. Most probably, a veritable constellation of 
difficulties may be at fault. Some interpreted that such 
children demonstrate signs of emotional disturbance because 
of their learning problems which are created by learning 
disability. Most of these children have become so accustomed 
to failure as such there is a need to convince them of the 
possibility of succeeding. These children exhibit many other 
behavioural characteristics which may make them disruptive in 
the classroom and at home. As regards to children with leaning 
disabilities, it is assuemd that there is either a general show 
down in the progress of development as compared to age peers 
or that there has been an actual break down at some point. 

The obvious answer is restore the course of development through 
remedial or therapeutic methods (Kephart, I 967 ). 
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Thus besides the visually and auditorially handicapped, 
the mental deviation, the physically handicapped, the speech 
defective and the emotionally disturbed, there existed 
another class of disadvantaged children who are physically 
unimpaired and intellectually normal but who failed to perceive 
visually, to process auditory information to talk, read, spell 
or think adequately. As a result of thorough analysis of the 
behaviour of these children, a new discipline came into 
existence which borrowed and integrated insights from 
psychology, neurology, remedial reading, speech therapy etc. 

The subjects of this new field were given various names— 
children with minimal cerebral dysfunction, children with 
perceptual handicaps, brain-injured children and children 
with learning disabilities. The last one, 'children with 
learning disabilities* has become the most acceptable term 
since it emphasises the educational character of such disorders. 

Review of literature shows that no substantial and 
significant research work was done in the field of learning 
disabilities in India, Learning disabilities have been 
in the centre of the special education stage since 1968, 
even in the United utaues of America, oeanne McKai McCarthy 
who is well Imown as a practically oriented educator of 
children with learning disabilities stated in 1969, "Although 
the early impetus of the published work of Strauss and 
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Lehtinen with the train injured dated from the late 1940®S 
and early I950's and the work of Orton and dyslexia group 
dated from 1920 ®S and I930*s, the educational scene remained 
quite unruffled as late as the early 'l960*s. It is probably 
safe to say that in I 96 O there were no public school classes 
for the learning disabled children except for remedial 
reading programs” (Gearheart, B*R,, 1973). Prior to the 
1960 's only those children who were called brain injured, 
neurologically impaired, and who needed plans for remedial 
reading could receive the badly needed special services. 

The serious remedial reading cases were called dyslexia who 
had severe reading problems, with tendency to reverse symbols 
and produce mirror writing. 

Since I 960 there was a tremendous change and progress in 
this area, due to considerable additional research conducted 
between 1965 and 1970 in the light of the earlier efforts made 
by several researchers. By I 969 , there were twelve states in 
the United States of America which had legislation specifically 
mentioning children with learning disabilities and four states 
used the terms "learning disabilities” or "specific learning 
disabilities" (Gearheart, 1973)* Different other states used 
different terminology while describing a learning disabled 
child, California and Colorado used the term "educationally 
handicapped", Idaho used the terra "perceptual impairments”, 
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Navada referred to "nevirologically disorders or defects", 

New Jersey used "neurologically or perceptually impaired”, 
Pennsylvania referred to "train damage” and Texas used the 
term "language handicapped”. As stated earlier the term, 
"Leraning Disabilities” has become most suitable and as a 
result, "a Joiirnal of Learning Disabilities" was first 
published in January 1968 (Gearheatt, 1973). Awareness of 
the significance of a learning disability, especially has 
expanded during the past few years. There is thus at present 
a growing concern for the child with learning disabilities. 

In a survey by Tarnopols C'l976) who visited 16 countries 
concluded that they have been impressed by the fact that 
in every country they have been impressed by the fact that 
in every country they visited, there was an awareness of 
both the existence and the needs of intelligent children 
with specific learning disabilities, in those nations, 
where no special educational provisions are as yet made to 
assist these children, many people are attempting to bring 
this matter to the attention of the appropriate ediicational 
or governmental authorities. The survey revealed that most 
of t!y.e industrialised nations have special programmes for 
these children and it appears that there is a rapidly 
growing movement to develop similar programmes in many 
other countries. There is therefore reason to feel 
optimistic about future developments in helping children 
with learning disabilities world wide. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FIELD 

Learning disabilities as a comprehensive field of study 
had its beginning in 1947 with the publication of "Psychology 
and Education of the Brain injured child", by Alfred A. Strauss 
and Laura E, Lehtinen. 

The early work of Strauss on brain-injured child was 
questioned in the light of new knowledge and insights and 
later many new concepts and terms were examined and 
introduced, such as Drain-damage, perceptual handicap, minimal 
Drain dysfunction, Strauss syndrome and finally learning 
disabilities. It may De accepted that the historical develop¬ 
ment of i/he field of learning disabilities is nothing but 
process of building towards a systematic knowledge. 

Kirk (1 963 ) was the first writer who used the term 
"learning disabilities" to describe a group of children who 
had disorders in the development of language, speech, reading 
and associated commxonication skills needed for social 
interaction. Blind and deaf, mentally retarded and emotionally 
disturbed children were excluded from this group. Johnson 
and Myklebust (I 967 ) made a slight alteration to the term 
•Learning Disabilities* by introducing the term "Psycho-neuro¬ 
logical learning disabilities". In their opinion, the concept 
that the 'Psychology of learning* is disturbed because of an 
impairment of the central nervous system. Due to neurological 
deficit, the learning process of these children is different. 
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Hence, the term, "Psycho-neurological learning disabilities" 
assumes the concern with learning and education as well as 
the medical pathology or etiology. However, the term, 

‘Learning Disabilities* is mostly accepted by the teachers 
and parents since it focuss mainly on the educational problem 
of the children. At present, it appears to be a satisfactory 
one, as it covers a wide range and diverse type of learning 
disorders. 

The term gradually gained recognition and general 
acceptance as a result many councils and organizations 
came into existence. In States, many parent groups were 
formed to bring the findings of this field to the attention 
of educators, physicians and legislators. 

But no substantial thought and attention has been made 
to this dynamic field in India, as pointed out earlier, the 
reasons might be due to lack of attempt and involvement by 
the educators and researchers. Though we find high percentage 
of such children in oxn* country, it is rather a great 
disappointment not to make a thorough attempt to save these 
children inspite of possessing good resources of men and 
materials. When our conutry is in a position to establish 
• edticational cons\iltancy firm* to gxiide and help the developing 
countiies, it is right time to encourage this field through 
research, education and legislation s® that these sufferers 
be brought back to the main stream of education. 
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The object of this study is mainly to point out the importance 
of this field in order to prevent the cirop-out rate at the 
elementary stage fulfilling the objectives of the universa- 
lisation of elementary education in the country. 

In the United States, many councils, organisations, 
such as ‘Division for children with Learning Disability’ 

(DCLD), ‘Association lor children with Learning Disabilities* 

(ACLD; were established. A congressional bill entitled the 
“Children with specific Learning Disabilities Act" became law 
in 1970 as part of the elementary and secondary education’s 
amendments of I969 (Lerner 1976 ;, This legislation included 
special programmes for children with specific learning disabilities 
and authorised provision for research, training of educational 
personnel and the development of model centres in the field 
of learning disabilities. The term was thus officially 
accepted, and as a result much work was contributed by ACLD 
and DCLD for the benefit of the learning disabled. 

LEARNING DISABILITY - DEFINED 

Yarious attempts have been made to identify the population 
of children with learning disabilities and several dimensions 
have been considered while defining the term. A brief 
discussion of different approaches to the problem is added 
here. It is usual for different disciplines to define 
conditions on the basis of its orientation and criteria. 
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It is therefore our main concern to understand the basis 
under which the children with learning disabilities can be 
differentiated. Of all the area of special edtication, 
learning disabilities is perhaps the most difficult one to 
be defined. For the purpose of the present stu<^, a few 
generally accepted definitions are quoted with a brief 
discussion, 

Gruickshank (1967) observes that specific neurological 
conditions gives rise to dysftinction and refers to these 
children as "brain injured". 

As stated earlier, keeping in view the concept of 
‘Psychology of learning which is disturbed because of an 
impairment of the central nervous system. Johnson and 
Myklebust (1967) referred to these children "as having a 
psycho-neurological learning disability, meaning that 
behaviour has been disturbed as a result of a dysfunction 
of the brain and that the problem is one of altered processes, 
not of a generalised incapacity to learn". The definitions 
of Gruickshank and Myklebust may be known as cause-oriented 
definitions. Those who take idle cause-oriented approach 
look at learning disorders from the perspective attempt to 
identify the source or etiology of observed behaviour. 
Clement’s (1966), whose definition also is cause-oriented 
runs the term "minimal brain dysfunction syndrome" refers 
to children of near average, average or above average 
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general intelligence with certain learning or behaviour 
disabilities ranging from mild to severe, which are associated 
with deviations of function of the central nervous system. 

These deviations may manifest themselves by various 
contributions of Impairments in perception conceptualisation, 
impulse or motor functions”. 

The effect-oriented definitions stress mostly educationally 
significant factors such as the child's difficulty in academic 
and learning tasks. Kffect-oriented definitions may include a 
list of other children with special needs who are not considered 
learning disabled. For example, Kirk's definition emphasises 
disability on one or more of the learning processes. According 
to him a learning disability defers to a retardation, disorder 
or delayed development in one or more of the processes of 
speech, language, reading, spelling, writing or arithmatic 
resulting from a possible cerebral dysfunction and/or emotional 
or behavioural disturbance and not from mental retardation, 
sensory deprivation or cxoltural or instructional factors. 

Another emphasis in the identification of the learning 
disability population is on the irregular development of 
mental abilities. The growth in the various areas may be 
uneven and inconsistent, Myers and Hamill (1969) called this 
as the “principle of disparity", Gallagher (1966) stressed 
on stich developmental imbalances in identifying the population 
of such children. Gallagher defined children with developmental 
imbalances as those who reveal a developmental disparity in 




psychological processes related to education of such a 
degree (often four years or more) as to require the 
instriictlonal programming of developmental tasks appropriate to 
the the nature and the level of the deviant developmental 
processes. Bateman's (1965) definition also stressed the 
"principle of disparity" and ‘disorders* in the basic learning 
processes. In her view, children with specific learning 
disabilities manifest an educationally significant discrepancy 
between their estimated intellectual potential and actual 
level of performance related to basic disorders in the learning 
processes, which may or may not be accoppanled by demonstrable 
central nervous system dysfunction and which are not secondary 
to generalised mental retardation, educational or cultviral 
deprivation, severe emotional disturbance or sensory loss. 

She used the criterion of a significant discrepancy between 
what the child is potentially capable of learning what is 
fact has been learned while defining the learning disability. 

Another criterion used to define the term is by 
exclusion. That is, the children who are called learning 
disabled, do not primarily fit into any other area of 
eaceptionality. In other words, these children are not 
primarily retarded, emotionally disturbed, culturally 
deprived, rather sensorlally handicapped. This criterion 
is encluded even in the definition of Johnson and 
Myklebust (1967). 
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Several committees were formed to draw up a meaningful 
and acceptable definition. In 1968 the National Advisory 
Committee on Handicapped children formulated a most widely 
cited and accepted definition as stated here. 

"Children with special learning disabilities exhibit a 
disorder in one or more of the basic phychological processes 
involved in understanding or using spoken or written language®. 
These may be manifested in disorders of listening, thinking, 
talking, reading, writing, spelling or arithmatic. They 
include conditions which have been referred to as perceptual 
handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, 
developmental aphasia, etc. They do not include learning 
problems which are due primarily to visual, hearing or motor 
handicaps to mental retardation, emotional disturbance or 
to environmental disadvantage. 

Allan 0. Ross (1977) defined a learning disabled child 
as ; a child of atleast average Intelligence whose academic 
performance is impaired by a developmental lag in the ability 
to sustain selective attention. Such a child requires 
specialized instruction in order to permit the use of his 
or her full intellectual potential. 

According to this definition, a learning-disabled child 
is neither damaged nor permanently impaired. The disability 
is an inability to make use of the unspecialised instruction 
usually found in the typical classroom. Given proper and 
specialized instruction, the disability disappears. The 
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problem is thus an educational problem, not a psychological 
problem or a medical problem. The responsibility for helping 
these children ultimately rests with the educators, for a 
learning disability is not so much a lack in the child's 
ability no learn as it is a lack in nhe educanor's ability no 
identify and teach children with special educational needs. 

Allan adds that this is not an attack on teachers, for 
it is not a matter of assigning blame but of pointing out that 
all too little is known about learning disabled children and 
that the little that we do know has not been adequately 
disseminated. 

An analysis of these definitions lead us to several 
conclusions and generalisations. Most of the definitions 
indicate that there must be a significant discrepancy between 
the actual level of performance and the level that might be 
expected in terms of his Intellectual potential and his 
sensory capacity. The definition included in this chapter 
excluded the visually disabled, the auditorlally handicapped, 
the emotionally disturbed and the mentally retarded. The 
culturally disadvantaged are also excluded from the learning 
disabilities category by definitions. 

A close look at the accepted definitions of the learning 
disabilities reveal that there are three mandatory characteristics 
by which we can identify the learning disabled. They are 
1) they must have average or above average intelligence. 
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Z) they must have adequate sensory acuity, and 3) they must 
he achieving considerably leas than the composite of their 
I,Q,, age and educational opportxmlty, which is referred to 
as a significant educational discrepancy. 

Keeping the above three mandatory characteristics in 
view, first, the children with learning disabilities are 
identified. Many of these children who fit the three mandatory 
characteristics may exhibit meh'jrmore other characteristics 
also, the identificantion of which is the main aim of the 
present study. 

It may therefore be obvious that combination of these 
various characteristics lead to real problems for the child 
and to a diagnosis of learning disabilities, 

QUANTIFYING THE LEARNING DISABILITY - THE LEARNING DISABILITY 
SCORE 

Teachers (judgement of behavioural characteristics of 
children has proved to be most reliable technique to identify 
children with learning disabilities. For this purpose, rating 
scales are the most suitable scales, one such scale being used 
by teachers in Aurora, Colorado which is presented in Gearheart 
(■1973). This is the most fitting technique that could be 

9 

used for the diagnosis of the learning disabilities of pupils. 
Bureau of Ne'urological and Sensory Diseases developed a ‘ 
Behaviour Rating Scale under a United States Public Health 
Services grant which scale of adapted by teachers in Aurora 
(Gearheart 1973). In the present study, this scale is adapted 
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1 ) to quantify the learning disabilities, and 2) to study 
the characteristics of the learning disabled children who are 
identified by their fulfilment of the three mandatory 
characteristics as explained earlier in the chapter. 

The scale consists of 24 items and is used ±n assess 
areas of behaviour that cannot be measinred by standardised 
group screening tests. The teacher is asked to rate the 
child on the five areas of learning and behaviour on a 
5-point scale, A score of 1 represented the lowest rating 
of function, a score of 5 represented the highest and a 
score of 3 was considered average. Thus the highest total 
score is 120, As stated by Lerner (1976), the mean score 
reuqired by children identified as normal is 81, while the 
mean score of the learning disabilities group is 61. While 
studying the learning and behavioural characteristics of the 
pupils identified as learning disabled, this scale further 
confirms the learning disability of these children who are 
identified earlier, through the three mandatory characteristics 
stated above. This rating scale is exclusively constructed 
for elementary level students to be filled by teacher. Thus 
the scale is chosen for the present study which is carefully 
translated into regional language for easy understanding by 
the elementary school teachers of the present study. A 
detailed account of the scale will be presented in a later 
chapter. 
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THE NEED FOR THE PRESENT STUDY 

As stated, there is growing concern for the child with 
learning disabilities. In every country, there is awareness 
of both the existence and the needs of intelligent children 
with specific learning disabilities. Many people are attempting 
to bring this matter to the attention of the appropriate 
educational or governmental authorities. 

The investigator, in the light of the literature reviewed, 
is of opinion that if this area is neglected, the country may 
face high drop out rate of pupils at the elementary stage of 
education, which would be the maoor defect in achieving the 
goals of universalisation of education. There is also a 
possibility for these children to become Juveniles, in a 
study in the United States, it was observed that between 
85% and 90% of all Juveniles sentenced to correctional 
facilities suffered from clinically provable learning 
disabilities. 

Review of literature shows that no substantial and 
significant research work was undertaken in the area of 
learning disabilities. There is a great dearth of proper 
Statistical data to show the increasing evidence of 
learning disabilities among pupils in India. The pupils 
with learning disabilities are generally ignored and passed 
unnoticed until they become drop-outs or deliquents as 
stated above. 
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Hence, under such circtimstances, a study sxich as the 
present one is justified in the realm of educational 
researchers,, Such a study may help to remove many illusions 
about the learning problems of pupils and promote better 
understanding of their maladjusted behaviour. The study 
would also enable the ediicators and administrators to identify 
them earlier and to plan suitable programmes in the light of 
the characteristics studied to transform them into children 
who can learn readily and function happily. 

THE SCOPE 

The current research aims to identify the learning 
disabled pupils hailing from rural area of Tamil Nadu. The 
investigation was conducted in rural area, since the project 
undertaken is the study of the learning disabilities of 
rural children. The study was conducted on pupils with ages 
ranging from 9 to 11 years studying V std, in twnnty different 
schools in the Chittalapakkam Panchayat Union area, Chingleput 
District of the State of Tamil Nadu. This age group has been 
chosen, since during these earlier ages, the child's own 
basic potentials express themselves more clearly and are less 
overlaid by the Secondary effects of experience of s\iccess or 
failure than in older children (Louise Bales Ames, 1968). 

The investigator further aims to study the characteristics 
of the learning disabled children identified in the present 
study. The investigator used 1) Pupils Personal Data 
Schedule and 2) Pupil Behavioxiir Rating Scale to collect data. 
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Since the scale covers exhaustively the beahviour and learning 
problems o£ pupils, the author is justified in using the above 
scale which deals with five areas of behaviour and learning, 
namely, auditory, comprehension and listening, spoken language, 
orientation, behaviour and motor* Further, the scale is used 
to assess area of behaviour and learning that cannot be measured 
by standardised group screening tests* It is also known that 
one of the most important techniques for diagnosis in learning 
disabilities is the Pupil Behaviour Rating Scale. 

Attention has been focussed to study 50 high-risk learning 
disabled cases to understand their learning and behaviour pattern* 

The author could not make any study of drop-outs in 
comparison with the identified learning disabled pupils as 
regards to tneir characteristics, since sufficient number 
of drop-outs were not available at all places of the sample. 

Most of the drop-outs were not found in the villages and the 
teachers also could not give reliable information about them 
as they lost touch with them. Hence the study has not made 
any study on the drop-outs in the rural area. 

Finally, this investigation has been devoted to conduct 
extensive study on learning disabled pupils of the above 
rural area to understand their learning and behaviour pattern 
so that the findings may be meaningful for proper implementation 
by the policy makers, administrators, teachers and teacher- 
educators into out educational system. It is hoped, that 
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this study would enable the above involved persanalities to 
identify the learning disabled children early and bring them 
back to the main stream through thorough understanding of 
their characteristics. 

The present study is a depth study of 50 pupils of both 
sexes identified as learning disabled. The author hopes that 
the study would throw adequate light on the problem, 

OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

1) To identify rxxral children with learning disabilities. 

2) To study the learning and behaviour pattern 
(characteristics) of the learning disabled children. 

LIMITATIONS OP THE STUDY 

1) The present study is limited to Chittalapakkam Panchayat 
Union area, Chingleput District, State of Tamilnadu. 

2) The study is limited to only V Standard pupils of 
the above area of age group 9-11 years. 

3 ) The study is limited to only the pupils identified 
as learning disabled by the author in the present 
investigation. 

4) No drop“Outs are under study. 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF THE TERMS USED IN THE STUDY 

1) LEARNING DISABILITY ; The definition by Gearheart (1975) 
is used in the present study. Learning Disabled is defined 
as the one 1 ) who have average and above average intelligence, 
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2) who have adequalie sensory and auditory acuity, and 3) who 
achieve academically less than the composition of their 
intelligence, age and educational opportunity, 

2) AVERAGE AND ABOVE AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE : Those whose 
score on Raven's Progressive Matrices Test is at or more 
than 50th percentile are considered to be average and above 
average intelligent for the puiT>ose of the present study. 

3) adequate sensory AND AUDITORY ACUITY : Those who have 
normal vision with or without glasses as per the prescribed 
norms and those who have normal auditory acuity as per the 
prescribed norms are considered in the sample. In the 
present study, no special attempt is made to measure these 
parameters as all the children are formed to be normal as 
per the health records of the school. As per the rules of 
the State Government, no child with any defect in vision or 
hearing will be admitted in these normal schools* There are 
special schools in the state for the blind and the deaf. 

4) ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT CONSIDERABLY LESS THAN THE I.Q., 

AGE, AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY ; Those who score on the 
composit Achievement Test developed by the Investigator for 
the purpose of the present study lies at or below the 25th 
percentile are considered to be definitely below average in 
academic achievement. Since these children at the same time 
scored greater than the median on Raven's Progressive Matrices 
Test, they are average and above average in intelligence. 
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They belong to the same group as that of the high achievers 
in the sample and they have the same educational opportunities 
as others have in the sample. Hence the academic achievement 
of these children is considerably less than the composite of 
their 1,0,, age and educational opportxmity, 

5) EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY : The availabilities of school 
in the village is considered to be the minimum educational 
facilit|r. The provision of mlnimxim educational facility, 
mid-day meals, free text books and parents interest and 
trained teaching staff would be considered as the EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY to the pupil for the purpose of the present study. 

6) RURAL AREA : Any area coming under any Panchayat Union 
in the State of Tamil Nadu is considered as rural area in 
the present study. 

7) CHARACTERISTICS ; By characteristics, we mean the 
learning and behaviour pattern of any learning disabled pupil. 
In the present study, the dimension of the aspect of the 

area of behaviour and learning in PUPIL BEE1A.VI0UR RATING 
SCALE under which 50% or more than 50% of learning disabled 
pupils Identified in the study fall is considered to be the 
notable or significant characteristic of the child. 

8) HIGH-RISK LEARNING DISABLED PUPIL J The pupil who 
scored a score of 36-59 on the Pupil Behavioior Rating Scale 
is considered to be a high-risk learning disabled pupil for 
the purpose of the present study. 
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THE PRESENT STUDY 

In "the presenl: study, it has been theorised that the 
early identification of high-risk learning disabled children 
and early compensatory training programmes -will be a means 
of preventing later learning problems* Thus using 
established guidelines, an attempt is made to identify 
such children in the present study keeping the above 
theory in vxew. 

Secondly, many attributes of the child are inadequately 
identified. Skillfial diagnosis is necessary to detect many 
of these characteristics. A skilful observer should 
determine whether a particular behaviour of a child is 
characteristic of children with learning disabilities. 
Generally, children with learning disabilities are a 
heterogeneous group. 

Direct and structured observational techniques are 
found to be more appropriate in behavioural approach to 
teach children with learning disabilities in order to obtain 
data for measuring the child's behaviour and to determine a 
base line of initial behaviour, and finally to determine 
and measure those events that appear to modify behaviour. 

The data should be obtained thus through such detailed 
quantitative observation. 
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In the present study, an endeavour is made to obtain 
data through teacher's observation of children using a 
behaviour-rating scale. Since teacher judgement of 
behavioural characteristics of children has proved to be 
a reliable technique, such technique is used in this 
investigation to study the learning and behaviour pattern 
of the learning disabled children. 

Thus the aim of the present investigation is to 
identify the learning disabled pupils and further to study 
their characteristics, oehaviour and learning, 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The present investigation intends to identify the 
learning disabled pupils hailing from rural population 
using the established guidelines, and further to study 
their learning and behaviour characteristics which would 
guide the educators and administrators to prevent such 
learning problems at a later stage. Thus the problem 
under investigation is "A Study of the Learning Disabilities 
of Rural Children”, 




CHAPTER II 


RELATED RESEARCHES 

Inte Interest and Knowledge about the field of learning 
disabilities have expaiiued at an extremely rapid pace* 

Growth and change are evident in the areas of research, 
assessment and parent involvement. However, in India, 
there is no such growth in the area as the involvement of 
researchers in this field is not satisfactory and there 
are no any educational services provided by the schools to 
these children and no teacher preparation programmes are 
existent* No legislation is there in the country to take 
utmost care of these children. This field, thus needs 
immediate attention of the government, teachers, departments 
of education and parents in our country in order to bring 
such children into the main stream of education. 

The present investigator feels that there should be 
programmes for early childhood and adolescents with new 
concepts of delivery systems including main streaming and 
legislation by the states to save these children. The 
condition of learning disabilities is perplexing, since 
these yotingesters exhibit pne or more behavioural 
characteristics that make them disruptive in the class room 
and at home. Early identification of learning disabilities, 
as pointed out earlier can shorten the time required to 
remediate a problem,' It may thus help us to prevent the 
above said mal-adaptive behaviour patterns or any inefficient 
motoric responses, if identified earlier. 
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'i‘he present chapter review the literatxxre avallahle to 
imderstand the problem in full spectrum so that substantial 
research work could be undertaken in the country to tackle 
the problem with full involvement. 

PREVALENCE OP LEARNING DISABILITIES 

The investigator attempted to review the views of 
professionals from a few selected countries regarding the 
problem of intelligent children who have great difficulty 
in learning in a normal school situation. Tarnopol and 
Tarnopol (1976) edited the book "Reading Disabilities - 
and International Perspective*, which xs highly valuable 
one, especially to the developing countries as the book 
covers the incidence of learning disabilities in intelligent 
children and the remedial steps taken in the more advanced 
nations. 

Estimates of the prevalence of learning disabilities 
vary widely because of the lack of criteria in determining 
which children are learning disabled, Kass and Myklebust 
( 1969 ) estimated that 3 to 9 percent of the school population 
is learning disabled, Vallett estimated in 'i970 that 
8 to '17 percent of school children are learning disabled, 
Valett pointed out that most of these children’s problems 
are of mild severity which can be handled in the regular 
class room by modifying the instrvictional programme and 
providing supplemental resource and tutorial programme. 
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Walzer and Richmond (1973) reported that learning and behaviour 
disorders are 3 to 10 times more frequent in males than females. 
They could not point out any reasons for this difference. 
Tarnopols also reported that because of lack of internationally 
accepted tests, they found it very difficult to estimate the 
relative extent of learning disabilities in various countries. 
They, however noticed that the percentage of non-retarded 
children with learning disabilities ranged from 1?^ in China 
to 33% in Venezuela. Australia reported 10-25% and Argentina 
14,7%. It is observed that coimtries like Austria, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and the United 
States have legislation to provide special education for 
non-retarded children with learning problems. Most of the 
countries surveyed by Tarnopols reported that the ratio of 
boys to girls with such disabilities as three to one. 

Lerner (1976) points out that a variety of estimates of 
the prevalence of children who suffer from learning disabilities 
has been made, ranging from 1% to 3% of the school population, 
depending upon the criteria used to determine the disability. 

The identification criteria used in the study of Myklebust 
and Boshes (I969) was based on educational discrepancy 
definition of learning disabilities. The school population 
was screened by administering a battery of psycho-educational 
tests. 15 % of the research population were identified as 
under-achievers. By using stringent criteria, they further 
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identified that approximately one-half of those initially 
identified fell into category of learning disabled. In 
this study, the prevalence of children with learning 
disabilities was determined to be 7 to 8 percent. 

National Advisory Committee on Handicapped children 
(1968) in thiir report to Congress recommended that 1 to 3 
percent of the school population be considered as a 
prevalence estimate. The report however, expressed that 
further research in the area should provide objective 
criteria for identifying these children more clearly, 

Kirk (1974) explained that many were puzzled with 
the estimates of 20 to 39 percent of the public school 
children as learning disabled. The study concluded that 
this prevalence is so high that this area to be truly 
considered as an area of special education, 

Texas, the first state which undertook a project 
identified 2,500 as learning disabled, which can De translated 
into a prevalence rate of 5 to 6 percent (Lerner, 1976), 

Three Australian reports pointed out to an incidence of 
10 % of otherwise fully capable children who have a disability 
severe enough to require special help. A reading attainment 
survey of 3l,000 children by the Education Department of 
Victoria in 1971 showed 14,7% of these children were of 
above average intelligence who may have been retarded less 
than 3 years in reading (Dudley Hagger, 1976). 
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In Belgium, during the 2 years of observation, out of 
nine children, seven (7894) were able to attend ordinary 
school with auxiliary help, two { 22 %) required full time 
special teaching for 'i year, after which they went back 
to the ordinary school CMarianne Klees, 1976), In Denmark 
(Jansen and Hansen, 1976), it is estimated that a prevalence 
of 5% reading retarded pupils gives an incidence of about 
15 to 2094. In this study, prevalence is defined as the 
percentage of pupils who have received special education 
during the total school year. A I972 study of the incidence 
of reading retarded pupils during the first 7 grades in a 
Copenhagen suburban municipality gave an incidence of 24*294, 
During 1969 and 1971, two different studies were made in 
the suoruban Copenhagen municipalities, showing that the 
number of elementary school pupils with behaviour disorders 
severe enough for special edxacation range from 2 to 2,594. 

There was a high predominance of boys with serious behaviour 
disorders. The portion of girls to boys is respectively 
1 to 3 and 1 to 6 in the two studies. 

According to an investigation made in Finland, 14,8% of 
the elementary school pupils of classes II to VII were indeed 
of extra instruction in reading andwriting. In Great Britain, 
in a study, it was found that by 9 years of age, children who 
were severely backward in reading and were of average 
intelligence represented 1 .294 of the population. This group 
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was mainly composed of boys. There was a large group of 
moderately backward readers which represented 5 .I 96 of the 
total population. In the United States, the prevalence 
of learning disability was estimated: to be about 3% 

(Tarnopol and Tarnopol, ''976), 

At this stage, it would be very interesting to note 
that the number of children with learning disabilities as 
estimated by studies such as the North Western Project 
(Myklebust and Boshes 1969 ) is much larger than the number 
of children with any other kind of handicap. The study 
also found that the problem appears in boys four to six 
times more often than girls, Walzer and Richmond 0973) 
reported that learning and behaviour disorders are 3 to "10 
times more frequent in males than females. 

The above brief review of the prevalence of learning 
disabilities reveaJLs that whatever the prevalence is finally 
determined, there are certainly several children in every 
class room who can De identified as children with learning 
disabilities. Such authentic estimates of prevalence are 
not available in the Indian cultui’e. The present study 
would attempt to estimate such prevalence in India and the 
ratio of boys and girls that face learning and behaviour 
disorders. The prevalence figures cited above though are 
only estimates, they are very important for programme planning. 
However, many such children may be, it is the easy 
identification and provision of appropriate services that 
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mattGrs much and that should be the foremost thought in the 
minds of researchers, teachers and administrators, 

EARLY IDENTIFICATION 

A recent concern of parents and teachers is the early 
identification of children with potential academic learning 
problems in order to provide them the appropriate preventive 
services. Many states in America passed even laws to assure 
schools to develop programmes to identify potential failures 
and provide them with preventive services. Lerner (1976; 
remarks that the sooner the high-risk learning disabled 
children are recognised, the greater the chance of 
preventing failure. 

Researchers pointed out that the children with learning 
disabilities were identified primarily in the elementary 
school are period (Keogh 1970, Buksenica 1971, Denhoff 1972), 
Eric Denhoff and others(l97l) state that learning disabilities 
of their effects are present from the earliest years and 
often persist into adulthood. They are most visible during 
the elementary school grades in the form of deficiencies in 
reading, calculating and spelling. They recommended that a 
comprehensive approach to learning disabilities must start 
as early in life as possible. The need for handling the 
potential learning disability child from the earliest age 
possible is high-lighted by the fact that significant 
behavioural and learning ad^justment to the environment occur 
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from birth when the child begins interacting with his 
environment. By such early identilication, the child can 
be provided with a broad range of skill, cognitive and 
adjustment stimulation. Most special educators believe 
that effective early identification is critical that it 
may accomplish much in preventing or reducing learning 
disorders. 

i) PROGRAmiiS FOR JiARLY IDENTIFICATION 

Lerner (1976) summarised a few established guidelines 
available to aid in the development of early identification 
programmes, however, these programmes are still in the 
develppraental and experimental stages. The phases of the 
programmes have been described as 1) screening to identify 
high-risk children, 2) intensive diagnosis of selected 
children to determine the nature of the problem and make 
further refenables if necessary, 3) placement of some 
children in a developmental disabilities class for further 
observation and teaching, and 4) making decisions for 
fxirther educational placement. The author expressed the 
problem encountered in this approach include 1> finding 
such children in the surrou4.iaij.xg geographical area, 

2 ) notifying all parents that such services are available, 

3) encouraging the parents to bring children for Initial 
screening, and 4) informing the parents of the results of 
the screening procedures. 
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Ii; TESTS FOR EARLY IDENTIFICATION OF LEARNING DISABLED 

For the screening phase of early identification 
programmes, a research project kno’.-mi as "Developmental 
Indicators for the Assessment of Learning " (DIAL) was 
conducted by Mardell and Goldenberg (1972, 1975). The DIAL 
Screening Test v;as used to develop a system for observing 
and recording behaviotir of children between the ages 2V2 
and 5 V 2 . The test was designed to be administered by 
v/ell trained professionals and para-professionals. It 
assesses many areas of behavio\ir, namely, 1 ) Sensory, 

2) Motor, 3 ) Affective, 4) Social, 3) Conceptual, and 
5 ) Language (communication). It takes 25 to 30 minutes to 
administer the test to each child. The DIAL 'fest was used 
to test 4,423 pre-school children in Illinois. The authors 
expressed that the instrument proved to aid in the 
identification of high-risk pre-schoolers. 

Besides DIAL, a few other Tests for early identification 
screening of pre-school age children have been developed, 
which includes Meeting Street School Screening Test, Early 
Detection Inventory, Boehm Test of Basic Concepts, Evanston 
Early identification Scale, Peabody Pictures, Vocabulary 
Test (Lerner, 1976). 

The review presented here under the early identification 
of the learning disabled reveals that children might suffer 
the consequences of school failure because their learning 
deficiencies were not detected at pre-school or atleast at 
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primary school level. As poin-ced out earlier in Chapter I, 
if this area is neglected, there is the possibility of 
facing heavy drop-out rate of pupils at the elementary 
stage of education, which would be the adverse reaction to 
the objectives of the Universalisation of education. In a 
study, it was observed that between 65 and 90 percent of all 
Juveniles sentenced to correctional facilities suffered 
from clinically provable learning disabilities since they 
were not identified earlier. In another study conducted 
at the States at National level, it was found that if the 
learning disaoility condition is not diagnosed before the 
child enters the third grade, he has 805^ chance of correcting 
his handicap, but if the diagnosis is not made till fifth 
grade, his chances drop to 4U%, This shows that earlier 
we identify the learning disability, the more we can accomplish. 

In the light of review, the present study is designed 
to study in India the percentage of such learning disabled 
at the elementary stage. With this objective only, elementary 
stage pupils of V Standard of age group years is chosen 

as sample. There are no specific standard Tests in ovir 
country as quoted above to identify learning disabled at an 
early stage. The present Investigator adapted Pupil Behaviour 
Rating Scale (Lerner, '1976) to study such disability as no 
other Test suitable to Indian culture is available. The Teat 
is slightly modified and translated into regional language. 
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keeping the validity and reliability oi the test for the 
present study in view. Due to some time factor, the investigator 
could not develop a Test himself. However, it is hoped 
that the above scale used in the study, which touches all 
the areas of behaviour and learning problems vmuld reveal 
authentic and significant results. As reviewed in this 
chapter, there is not proper legislation to identify the 
and protect this unfortunate lot of children in our country. 

An attempt would be made to suggest for such legislation 
in the light of the results observed in this study, 

THE DIAGNOSIS OF THE LEARNING DISABILITIES 

The purpose of the diagnosis to collect and analyse 
pertinent informanion concerning a specific child to make 
crucial decisions about teaching in order to improve the 
child's learning (.Kirk, , Bateman, 1965). For an 

educational diagnosis, the child may be referred to several 
sources, the school, the physician, the parents and some 
other professionals like psychologists who has contact 
with the child ^Lerner, 1976). 

y 

In the words of McGrady (1974), the phases of the total 
evaluation within the school are 1) an identification process 
to detect pupils who may be learning disabled, 2 ) the acxual 
diagnosis of children who have been identified in the 
screening process, and 3) the decision about the appropriate 
services and instructional methods. According to these 
phases, once suspected pupils are identified, the actual 
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selection of pupils for a more intensive diagnosis is made* 
Phase three includes placement and instructional decisions 
about teaching. 

The steps in the process of diagnostic evaluation have 
been described by Kirk (1972) and Bateman (1965). Children 
with learning disabilities are a heterogeneous group. The 
wide range of both degree and type of learning disorders 
requires a diversity of approaches and of diagnostic 
techniques, Lerner (1976) summarised the steps agreed by 
most authorities in making diagnosis. The steps included 
1) to determine whether the child has a learning disability, 
which reveals whether there is any discrepancy between 
what child is actually learning and what the child ought 
to be learning, 2) to measure the child's present achievement, 
3) to analyse how the child learns, 4) to explore why a 
child is not learning, 5) to interpret data, and 6) finally 
to develop a plan for teaching. The above process of 
diagnosis helps one to explore all the possible causes of 
the learning problems as well as the contributing factors, 
such as, emotional, environmental, psychological, etc. 

Clusters of factors and characteristics identified would 
lead to a useful analysis and a practical teaching plan. 

The present investigator also pays an attention to identify 

4 

such factors which influence learning disability among the 
pupils identified. 
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Goodman (1976) outlines a step-by-step procedure to 
identify the learning disabled. The criteria for the 
diagnosis and the selection of learning disabled pupils 
in operational terms as prescribed by Goodman are: 

1) the pupil should demonstrate a full scale intellectual 
quotient of 90 or better on the Wechster or Stanford-Binet 
Scales. 2) The student is deficient in specific cognitive 
areas. 3) Tne student's academic performance must lag 
2 or more years behind his actual grade placement in basic 
maths and language skills. 4) The student must not suffer 
from sensory deficiencies, physical impairments. 5) The 
student suffers some degree of neurological dysfunction. 
While suggesting the step-by-step procedure to identify 
the learning disabled people, Libby, Goodman and Lester Mann 
used the above criteria. The steps suggested are : 


STEP 1 : Is the student free of problems of a sensory, 

physical and emotional? 


STEP 2 : Does the student possess average intellectual 

ability? 


STEP 3 : Is there any evidence of cognitive disabilities? 

STEP 4 : Is the student's academic performance significantly 

below standard? 

STEP 5 : Is there any evidence of neurological dysfunction!* 
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OBTAINING DATA FOR DIAGNOSIS 

Authentic data should be collected for the purpose of 
accurate diagnosis of the learning disabled child. To obtain 
data for diagnosis, Lerner C'>976) suggested four major ways: 

1 ) A case History or Interview method, 

2 ) Clinical observation, 

3) Informal Testing, and 

4) Formal Standardised Testing. 

In practice, these foinr methods are not seperated. 

They are often accomplished simultaneously. A brief 
description of the above methods in terms of the author 
is presented here. 

1 ) CASE HISTORY METHOD 

The case history method provides information about 
the child's background and development. Such information 
is usually obtained from parents. The case study requires 
a skillful interviewer to obtain maxiraxim amount of usioful 
data. In this type of spudy, the interviewer's attituae 
should convey a spirit of co-operation, acceptance and 
empathy to guard against excessive emotional involvement 
and consequent effectiveness. He should be careful not 
to ask questions that might alarm parents. The skillful 
interviewer should gather information in a smooth and 
conversational manner. The case study data may be integrated 
later with the information obtained otherwise^ 
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Lerner ClyTb) suggested that the following data may be 
obtained through such study ; the child’s pre-natal history, 
birth conditions, the child’s general backgroimd and. health, 
the child’s age when developmental milestones such as sitting, 
walking, toilet, training and talking were attained, the 
child’s health history, including illness and accldentSo 
The child’s present activities sxich as using pencils, crayons, 
riding bicycle, listening to stories, use of language for 
intelligent expression, etc* may be ascertained. Case 
history form may be prepared to collect data relating to 
1) Identifying information which includes child > s name and 
names of father and mother with their occupation and income 
along with detailed family information, 2) Birth history 
consisting pregnancy, birth conditions and conditions 
following birth, 3) Physical and developmental data related 
to health history,present health, development^^ history, 
etc, Social and personal factors, and 5) Educational 

factors such as school experiences, pre-school education, 
Child's attitude towards school, etc. He pointed out that 
no one case history form will be entirely suitable without 
revisions and modification from one clinical setting to 
another. He suggested that each diagnostic centre must 
develop a form that meets its own needs and provides the 
information it desires. 
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In the present study, tuch information as described 
above was collected through a specially prepared schedule 
"Pupil’s Personal Data Schedule" (PPDS), which will be 
described in the ensuing chapter. The data will be used 
while discussing the characteristics of tlio learning disabled 
and describing the 50 case studies, 

CLINICAL OBSERVATION 

A skillful diagnostician can Identify adequately many 
attributes of children through his personal observation of 
their behaviour and through the proficient use of informal 
tests. For example, Motor co-ordination and development 
can be assessed by observing child’s movements. Similarly, 
one can Informally assess the child’s use of language. 

Lerner 0976) hints that games, toys and informal activities . 
are useful to the diagnostician to build up rapport with 
the child and aid in making informal clinical observation. 

Wallace and Kanffman 0973) rightly pointed out that many 
of the clues that can be used in planning the instructional 
programmes are best detected by observing the pupil s every 
day class room behaviour. Information gathered through 
observation by the teacher in that classroom proves to be a 
valuable data in the diagnosis. Teacher’s observations of 
children are often recorded in a behaviour rating scale 
Lerner, '1976). These scales are supposed to record the teacher’s 
judgement or impressions of the child in a measurable fashion. 
Teachers involved in one study in one study (.Myklebust and 
Boshes, 1969 ) were asked to judge 24 behavioural 
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character!s^tics of children by rating them on a 5-point scale. 
The characteristics rated were i 1) Auditory comprehension, 

2 ) Spoken Language, 3) Orientation, 4) Behaviour, and 
5) Motor, A score of 1 represented the lowest rating of 
factor, a score of 3 represented the highest, and a score of 
3 was considered average. The mean score on this scale of 
children identified as normal was 81, while the mean score 
of learning disabilities group was 61 , hrayan and Me (irady 
(1972) also expressed their opinion that Teacher Judgement of 
behavioural characteristics of children has proved to be a 
reliable technique for identifying childnen with learning 
disabilities and specially rating scales have been found 
to be useful instruments. A Behaviour Rating Beale used by 
teachers in Axirora, Colorado is presented in Learning 
Disabilities ; Educational Strategies by Gearheart (1973). 

In the present study, the investigator is justified in 
adapting the Pupil Behaviour Rating Scale presented in 
Gearheairt after taking necessary precautions in confirming 
the disabilities of children identified by the mandatory 
characteristics arrived at through the operational definition 
explained in the earlier chapter. The rating scale used in 
the study not only will help the author to Identify learning 
disabled but also would lead to study most significant 
characteristics of these children which affect their learning. 
All the behavioural characteristics described in the scale, 

1) Auditory comprehension, 2) Spoken language, 3) Orientation, 
4) Behaviour and 5) Motor will be discussed at full length 
in Chapter TV, 
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INFORMAL AND FORMAL TESTING 

A number of informal non-standardised tests like 
•Informal Reading Inventory*, ‘Informal Graded-word 
recognition Tests', and 'Informal Arithmetic Tests' are 
extremely useful in diagnosis (Johnson and Kress, 1965), 
(Bormith 1968, Durell 1956). 

i-'ormal standardised tests are used in the diagnosis 
of performance in particular aspects of learning. Norms 
for this tests should be standardised on a large population 
and statistics relating to reliability and validity should 
be available. The investigator should have sound foundation 
in the techniques of using and interpreting Tests, failing 
which, necessary information cannot be yielded. Many such 
Standard Tests were developed abroad (¥achsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, Raven's Progressive Matrices, California 
Achievement Tests, Iowa Every-Pupil Tests for Basic Skills, 
the Stanford Achievement Test, Gates Mac Ginite Reading 
Test and several other Motor Tests, Language Tests, etc.) 
but though a few such Tests are available in Indian 
Culture, they have got to be modified or separate norms 
to be developed due to inter-cultural differences in the 
country for the purpose of any particular study. 

Othraar Kowarik (1976) in his paper on Reading-Writing 
problems in Austria pointed out that a diagnostic evaluation 
must include 1) HISTORY TAKING : (illness, speech development. 
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family trends), 2) DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOL : (grades, including 
those of previous years, teacher's reports, behavioior, present 
achievement level), 3) LATERALLY TESTS : (hand, eye, leg), 

4) INTELLIGENCE TEST and DIAGNOSTIC ACHIEVEMENT TEST. 

Gorriti and Muniz (1976) believe that a carefully taken 
history of each child's psychological, educational and medical 
background is of utmost importance for arriving at a working 
diagnosis. They paid particular attention to the child's 
motor development, its sequence, and any interference with 
its normal development. In the school history, the child’s 
first contact with school is considered most important. A 
teacher's report is generally requested with the observations 
of the child's class room behaviour and attitude towards 
learning. They suggested that a visit by the investigators 
to observe the child in the class room and on the play ground 
T^ould reveal the actual behaviour of the child. If necessary, 
they wanted to perform a neurological evaluation for "soft 
signs" and a psychiatric evaluation, including projective 
tests. In their study, they used Maturational Test for 
Reading and Writing to evaluate a number of diflerent learning 
functions, WISC Test to measure intelligence and Bender Visual 
Motor Gestalt Test to evaluate Visual-Motor Co-ordination. 

They also evaluated several other factors like spatial 
orientation, time orientation, muscle co-ordination, etc. 
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In Australia, the use by teachers and even specialists 
of diagnostic tests is discouraged. In Victoria, their use 
by other than registered psychologists is illegal (Dudley 
Hagger, 1976), It is noteworthy that many Australian workers 
in the field of learning difficulties express great concern 
that emphasis in planning should be put on prediction or 
recognition or affected children during their first weeks 
at school, with a view to prevention of the worst effects of 
school failure. An understanding of motivation and family 
dynamics tends to be regarded by Australian workers as being 
a major importance in handling intelligent under achieving 
children. In this country, in exceptional cases, an individual 
diagnostician would take the help from a member of a medical 
discipline such as psychiatry, neurology, pediatrics or 
opthalmology. The EEG is rarely used for the investigation 
of learning disabilities, except for research purposes. It 
is understood that professions other than the psychology and 
speech therapy, there is no special training available in 
diagnosis of learning disabilities in this country. 

In Czechoslovakia, Zdenvek Materjcek (1971) in his paper 
remarks that the diagnosis of learning disability begins with 
the taking of a detailed history, especially directed to 
questions of heredity and early cnrebral damage. This is 
followed by pediatric and neurological examination including 
EEG. He suggested that extensive psychological testing 
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should he focussed on rtienhal functions which may be involved 
in "the reading disability. Great stress should be placed, 
it is understood, especially on the examination of visual 
and auditory perception, the reproduction of rhythmic patterns, 
motor functions, handedness and right-left orientation* 

Danish society is socially, culturally and economically 
relatively homogeneous. It is thus natural to evaluate a 
pupil's reaction to the demands on him. In Denmark, the 
school psychologist is expected to know whether the child 
has teacher who is right or wrong person for him, whether 
his school-mates help him or have a bad effect on him, 
whether he has good friends or not and so on. The child's 
way of functioning at school becomes a key factor in the 
diagnostic procedures (Jansen, Hansen, et al.). 

In Finland, the ideal situation is one where the 
physician, psychologist and special teacher each makes his 
own investigation for every child who has learning disabilities 
(Raija Syvalahti, 1976J, In London, there are centres for 
diagnosis which are attached to a hospital, but are supplied 
with teachers by the London Schools, There are certain centres 
specialising diagnosis and remediation of learning problems 
which are run by voluntary organisations. Children are average 
in intelligence who are having difficulty in learning were 
referred to these centres. Beth Gessert (1976) in his paper 
on specific reading difficulties in Great Britain points out 
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■that in iho United Kingdom, detailed records of a child*s 
development are kept from birth. There is a general agreement 
in the country that the younger the age at which children 
with physical, mental or emotional disabilities are discovered 
and fully assessed, the more hopeful is the diagnosis for 
recovery or habitation. In Great Britain, a careful 
distinction is made between children who are hyperkinetic 
and children who are over active. In a study 1972) 

found that a rigid criteria used for diagnosis of hyperkinetic 
behaviour revealed g small percentage of children were 
identified as having this syndrome. The author remarks the 
children must have a short attention and excess motor 
activity. In Great Britain, group intelligence tests are 
used for initial screening rather than diagnosis. Many 
tests like Bender Gestalt Test, Haven’s Standard Progressive 
Matrices, Draw-a-raan Test, Standardised Reading and Vocabulary 
Tests, etc, are used to make a differential diagnosis of a 
child’s abilities and specific disability. 

Learning disabilities are diagnosed by educational 
consultants and pediatric neurologists in Hungary, The service 
is free and may be suggested by the school or parent. The 
psychological tests for diagnosis vary according to the 
institutions, where the examinations have been carried out. 
Personality tests are frequently used to assess the child’s 
behaviour and to produce detailed qualitative analysis 
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^Sandor & Illes and Meixner, ISYS), Lester Tarnopol and 
Muriel Tarnopol (1976) in their paper on Reading and Learning 
Disabilities in the United States mentioned that the purpose 
of diagnosis is generally to detect 1) medical problems, 

Z) problems requiring speech and language therapy, and 
5) the nature of the learning problems they added, should be 
such that a prescription for teaching the child may be devised. 

In United btates, the diagnostic testing is often done by a 
co-ordinated team consisting of atleast, a physician, a 
psychologist, a speech, hearing and language therapist, and 
a teacher of special education. The psychological evaluation 
includes intelligence testing. Test of eye-hand co-ordination, 
small and large muscle co-ordination and balance are also used. 

The tests may also include visual and auditory perception, 
speaking and writing processes, the ability to receive, understand, 
remember, sort and organise. An educational evaluation is 
used to determine the child’s level of reading, spelling, 
writing and arithmetic. Tarnopol points out that the diagnostic 
team finally brings their reports together and work out a 
prescription for the medical and educational management of 
the child. 

The review presented above on the diagnosis of learning 
disabilities reveals that almost all specialists in this 
field express that the main purpose of a diagnosis is no 
gather information and to analyse and s 3 mLthesize the data 
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pertaining to the learning disabilities of children so that 
the teacher can help them learn in the direction required. 

It is suggested that case history or interview technique, 
clinical observation method, informal tests and formal 
standardised tests may be used for hhe purpose of diagnosis. 

The diagnosis techniques used by several countries as quoted 
above throws a light as to how the present study should 
attempt to diagonise such children. 

In the present study to diagnose the learning disabled 
child, tests for psychological evaluation, language 
evaluation, educational evaluation and schedule to collect 
data pertaining to developmental history of the child, rating 
scale to collect information related to visual, auditory 
perception, the ability to receive, understand, remember, 
organise, etc, are used. The description of the same are 
presented in Chapter III. The review under this head clearly 
shows that such tests, scales and schedules are widely used 
in almost all countries to diagnose the learning disabled child, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LEARNING DISABLED 

Children with learning disabilities are a heterogeneous 
group. In their early attempts to describe the characteristics 
of children with learning proolems, educators used vague terms 
such as “under achievers" or "learning block". Physicians 
used such terms as brain impairment, cerebral insult, brain 
damage, brain injury, dyslexia, etc. The lack of defined 
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charQC'tBris'tics and. "teriniiiology which, were meaningful and. 
ohservable by both, physicians and educators left us in darltness. 

Later Stranss and Lehtinen described the Drain injured 
children in terms of oDservable behaviour, such as hyper—activity, 
irritability, impulsiveness and short attention span. Educators 
began identifying students in their schools who ejchibited 
the same types of behaviour (Larry A. Pass, 1976). 

Kirk (I 972 ) divided the correlates of learning disabilities 
into 1) physical factors, 2 ) environmental factors, and 
3) psychological factors. Some of the physical correlates 
described are confused spatial orientation, hyperkiness, 
undue family pressures, bilingualism, lack of school experience 
etc. Psychological correlates are slow understanding and 
interpretation of concepts, poor organising and generalising 
ability, inability to express concepts minimal motor and 
verbal skills and defective short term memory, 

Gearheart (1973) pointed out that a great many characteristics 
are found a significant in a number of learning disability children, 
A number of children are found to be hyperactive. Lack of 
motivation, in-attention, over-attention, perceptual disorders, 
lack of co-ordination, perseveration, memory disorders are 
identified as some of the significant characteristics among 
the learning disabled. The author adds that the combinations 
of these various characteristics lead to real problems for 
the child and to a diagnosis of learning disabilities. 
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An overview of the sources of learning problem by 
Tarnopol ('^969) resulted a list of factors related to 
learning problems. The major factors found are; excessive 
absences, educationally deprived environment, lack of 
motivation, defects in teaching, malnourishment, etc. From 
the reports collected from various countries, it is understood 
that lower socio-economic status tends to be related to 
generally depressed reading levels. Minority status also 
contributed to some extent the low learning level. 

In a study in the Netherlands (Joep J. Qtimont, '1976), 
it was found that behaviour problems—poor instructions, 
socio-economic underdevelopment, environmental neglect are 
some of the most important characteristics. Parent non- 
co-operation also contributed to the poor learning level, 

Lerner 097^) while describing the case history 
technique suggested family history, physical developmental 
data, social, personal and educational factors may be studied 
whether any of them influence the learning disability. 
Larry A Fass 0976) enumerated the most frequently identified 
characteristics of learning disabled children in terms of 
1) Academic ability level, 2) Activity level, 3) Attention 
problems, 4) Motor problems, 5) Visual perceptual problems, 

6) Auditory perceptual problems, 7) Language problems, 

8) Work habits, 9) Social and emotional problems, and 
10) Orientation problems. 
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Charles High developed Pupil Behaviour Raping Scale 
(MyhlebusP and Boshes, 1969), which scale records Phe Peacher’s 
judgement or impression oi the child. The teacher has to 
judge 24 behavioural characteristics of children by rating 
them on a S-point scale. The scale measures five areas of 
learning and behaviour. It is understood that the teacher 
judgement of these behavioural characteristics proved to be 
a liable technique for not only identifying children with 
learning disabilities but also to study the characteristics 
influencing the learning level of these identified children. 

The five areas covered in the scale are auditory comprehension 
and listening, spoken language, orientation, behavior and 
motor. Under auditory comprehension, 1) the ability to follow 
directions, 2) comprehension of class discussion, 3) ability 
to retain auditory information, and 4) comprehension of v;ord 
meaning are examined. As regards to spoken language, 

1 ) complete and accurate expression, 2) vocabulary ability, 

3 ) ability to recall words, 4) ability to relate experience, 
and 5) ability to formulate ideas are studied. From the 
behavioural category, 'orientation', 1) promptness, 

2 ) spatial orientation, 3) judgement of relationships, and 

4) learning directions are included. The behaviour of the 
child is viewed through 1) co-operation, 2) attention, 

3) ability to organise, 4) ability to cope with new 
situations, b) social acceptance, 6) acceptance of 
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responsibility, 7) completion of assignments, and 8) tactfulnesso 
While study, motor aspect of the child, 1) the general 
co-ordination, 2) balance, and 3) ability to manipulate 
equipment are given importance. 

The scale covers almost all aspects of behavioural 
characteristics of children. Teacher judgement of these 
behavioural characteristics of children has proved to be 
reliable technique for identifying children with learning 
disabilities. The mean score of children identified as 
normal on the scale was 81, while the mean score of learning 
disabilities group was 61, Within the behavioural approach 
to teaching children with learning problems, the concept of 
observation takes on a very specific meaning since qualified 
observational data are required (.Lovitt, 19@7). 

As pointed out earlier, children with learning disabilities 
are a heterogeneous group. The behavioural problems exhibited 
by some children may not be same by other children who are 
identified as learning disabled. While a child with a severe 
and complex disorder may need a complete, intensive diagnosis 
provided by an entire interdisciplinary team of specialists, 
a child with milder problems may be examined by a psycho 
educational specialist. Cluster of factors and characteristics 
revealed in the diagnosis some times constitute a S3mdrome 
that leads to a useful analysis and a practical teaching plan. 
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For example, one such clusher of factors might include motor 
awkwardnessj poor performance in motor tests ano. low scores 
on suD-tests related to spatial orientation and another set 
of correlates may be related to deficiency in auditory processing. 
This may include slow language development, poor performance 
in auditory discrimination, poor auditory memory, poor reading 
and inability to learn phonics (Lerner, '1976), 

The investigator has chosen the Pupil Behaviour Rating 
Scale of Charles High as most suitable scale as it not only 
enables to quatify the learning disability but also provides 
opportunity to study the various characteristics at length. 

The scale covers almost all areas and the study of the 
factors, 1) auditory comprehension and listening, 2) spoken 
language, 3) orientation, 4) behaviour, and 5) motor. As the 
scale thus meets the requirements of the present study, it 
is justified to choose the scale to study the characteristics 
of the learning disabled children which is one of the objectives 
of the study. 

The review thus reveals that children with learning 
disabilities possess different types of characteristics which 
should be diagnosed early. Some of the characteristics 
viewed through 1he above overview prompt the present investigator 
to study such characteristics in our culture, Harly learning 
disabled child, as referred earlier, may not obviously manifest 
all of these characteristics but rather a unique combination 
of such traits. 




CHAPTER III 
METHODS AND PROCEDURE 


One of the important problems faced by a researcher in 
Education is that of devising or selecting the appropriate 
tests for collecting the required data. The job of 
standardising specific tools for one's ovm investigation to 
suit the particular condition is beyond the efiorts of a 
single investigator. Hence the compromise of choosing some 
standardised and established tools and adapting them to suit 
one's own purpose appears to be the most acceptable procedure. 
It is this procedure that has been adapted by the pre^sent 
investigator. The procedure adapted for developing, selecting 
and modifying the tools, used in this investigation is 
discussed in this chapter. 

For the purpose of the present investigation, a sample 
comprising of 923 pupils of V Standard with ages ranging from 
9 to 11 years was selected. The subjects were selected from 
twenty different schools selected by random sampling technique 
from the Chittalapakkam Panchayat Union area, Chingleput 
District of Tamil Nadu State, The suojects thus belonged 
to the rural background. Care was taken to choose the sample 
of scnools from dilfereni areas of the union so that the 
sample represents the entire union. In order to choose the 
normal and above normal intelligent pupils from among 923 
pupils, Raven's Coloured Progressive Matrices Test was 
administered during the months of July, August and September 
1981. The sampling distribution is shown in Table 1. 
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TABLE '1 

Sampling DiGtribution - Administration of Intelligence Test 


No. 

Name of the Village 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 


Chittalapakkam 

28 

35 

63 

2. 

Oggium Thnraipakkara 

25 

20 

45 

3. 

Moovarasampet 

36 

21 

57 

4, 

Peerkankaranai 

32 

18 

5U 

5o 

Lakshmipuram 

41 

44 

85 

6. 

Anakaputtur 

43 

39 

82 

7. 

Tirusoolam 

42 

10 

52 

8. 

Madamhakkam 

18 

12 

30 

9. 

Tiruvancheri 

19 

8 

27 

10. 

Cowl Bazaar 

15 

15 

30 

11. 

Tirijneermalai 

19 

17 

36 

12. 

Ramakrishnapixram 

9 

8 

17 

13. 

Tambaram Sanatorium 

21 

19 

40 

14. 

Pulidivakkam 

62 

45 

107 

l5o 

Uthandi 

18 

5 

23 

16. 

Neelankarai 

11 

3 

14 

17. 

Sholinganallur 

42 

31 

73 

18, 

Medavakkam 

36 

14 

50 

19. 

Perungudi 

16 

8 

24 

20. 

Ko vilambakkam 

14 

3 

17 

M M MW 

TOTAL 

546 

377 

923 
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As the main purpose oi the present study is to identify 
atleast 50 learning disabled children in order to study their 
characteristics, an Achievement Test was constructed and 
standardised by the present investigator which was administered 
to the above sample during the months of February, Ilarch and 
April 1982» Due to various factors, a fev: children were 
absent during this period as such the Test could be 
administered to 720 pupils only. During this time, many 
pupils suffered from Chickenpox, and other minor ailments. 

Hence the rest of 203 children could not be tested inspite 
of repeated visits of Junior Reseo.rch Fellov/s, and the 
Principal Investigator. Hence, d-uring this phase of field 
work, the study was confined to only 720 pupils. The sampling 
distribution is presented in Table 2, 

TABLE 2 

Sampling Distribution - Administration of Achievement Test 


No. 

Name of the Village 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1. 

Chittalapakkam 

24 

24 

48 

2. 

Oggium Thuraipakkam 

20 

17 

37 

3. 

Moovarasampet 

23 

16 

39 

4. 

Peerkankarainai 

29 

18 

47 

5. 

Lakshmipuram 

41 

38 

79 

6, 

Anakaputtur 

37 

30 

67 




(Contd ,) 



No. 

Name of the Village 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

7. 

Tirusoolam 

31 

11 

42 

8. 

Madam bakkam 

15 

7 

22 

9. 

Tiruvancheri 

15 

8 

23 

10. 

Cowl Bazaar 

11 

8 

19 

11 . 

Tiruiieermalai 

6 

12 

la 

12. 

Ramakrishnapur am 

5 

9 

i4 

13. 

Tambaram Sanatorium 

15 

'11 

26 

14. 

Pulidivakkam 

52 

4l 

93 

15. 

Uthandi 

9 

3 

12 

16. 

Neelankarai 

11 

1 

12 

17, 

Sholinganallur 

37 

23 

60 

18, 

Medavakkam 

22 

1 0 

32 

19. 

Perungudi 

14 

3 

17 

• 

o 

CM 

Kovilambakkam 

13 

- 

13 


TOTAL 

430 

290 

720 


IDENTIFICATION OP THE LEARNING DISABLED ~ TOOLS USED 

In the light of the several definitions discussed in 
Chapter I, a meaningful and acceptable definition of learning 
disability was formulated, as stated in the previous chapters, 
for the p\Jrpose of the present study. This definition was 
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used "to identify such children in ihic study. Thus in order 
to meet the requirements of this operational definition, the 
following tools were required for "the px’esent investigation. 

1) Intelligence Test, 2) Achievement Test, 3) Pupil 
Behaviour Rating Scale, and 4) Pupil Personal Data Sciiodule 
(A Parental Report). 

An attempt is made to describe these tools in this 
Chapter, 

1 ) INTELLIGENCE TEST 

Raven's Coloured Progressive Matrices Test v/as used bo 
study the intelligence of pupils. This is one of the better 
known culture free tests. It has been widely used in India 
by many investigators. It has been repeatedly found to be a 
satisfactory non-verbal intelligence tost foi' a variety of 
testing purposes. High correlations have been found between 
this test and many verbal tests (Periaswamy, ' 1968 ), The 
present investigator found out the distribution of the coloured 
progressive matrices scores amiong pupils of V Std. in the 
rural area. He developed age norms for a sample of 923 from 
20 elementary schools in the rural area (Ramoji Rao, "1982). 

Thus in the light of these advantages the author has 
chosen this test for his investigation. The test enabled the 
investigator to identify the "intellectually superior", 
"definitely above the average in intellectual capacity", 
"intellectually average", "definitely below average in 
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Intellectual capacity", and "intellectually defective" among 
the pupils chosen for the study. The criterion for this 
classification is presented in the later part of the chapter, 
which one was strictly followed as per the Manual for the 
Raven's coloured Progressive Matrices (Raven, 1977)» 

description of the test 

Previous investigators found that children over six 
years age understand the problems to be solved in the test, 
if the test is presented in the form of bold patterns with 
brightly coloured grounds in a book or board. Thus the book 
form of the test is used in the present study. 

The Coloured Progressive Matrices (1977) are designed for 
young children between 5 and 11 and old people who are mental 
patients and senescents for anthropological studies and clinical 
work. This scale is arranged to assess mental development upto 
the stage when a person is sufficiently able to reason by analogy 
to adopt this way of thinking as a consistent method of inference. 
This scale consists of 3b matrices, from each of which a part 
has been removed. The subject must choose the missing insert 
from six given alternatives. The items are grouped into three 
series, known as sets A, Ab, B, each containing 12 matrices of 
increasing difficulty but similar in principles. The order of 
the tests provide the appropriate field of thought and standard 
training in the method of working. While the seta A and B were 

of the Standard Progressive Matrices Scale, 


the same scale as that 
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set Ab was designed so that discrete figures could be apprehended 
as part of an organised 'whole* or individual entity, 
appropriately oriented to the observer and his perceptual 
fields This scale has been revised and re~arranged to provide 
a more uniform increase in the order of difficulty# In one 
or tv/o cases, the alternative itself has been altered. Though 
equivalent revisions have been made in sets A, b, C, D and E 
in the 1956 Edition of the Standard Progressive Matrices, the 
value of these changes is chiefly limited to the Coloured 
Matrices for use with children and for clinical work, 

J.Ca Raven reports percentile norms for each half-year 
interval between 5V2 and 11 years of age of children and for 
each five year interval between 65 and 85 years of age of old 
people# These norms are based on British samples, including 
29 I school children in Dumfries ^in half-year age group) and 
608 children in Dumfries (in half-year age group) and 27 I 
old people (in five year groups). High correlations have been 
reported between the Coloured Progressive Matrices and the 
Crichton Vocabulary Scales and Mill-Hill vocabulary scale. 

This scale is not at all a test of general mental deficiency, 
but it will differentiate clearly between different degrees of 
intellectual deficiency or impairment. From this, it is 
obvious whether a person is, or is not, capable of forming 
comparisons and reasoning by analogy; and if not, to what 
extent, relative to other people, he is capable of organising 
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spatial perceptions into systematically related wholes. To 
assess a person's general level of acquired knowledge, a 
complimentary test, the Crichton Vocabulary Scale has been 
constructed and standardised for this purpose. 

The coloured Progressive Matrices, Sets A, Ab, h have 
been presented in the form of boards and movable pieces, or 
as illustrations printed in a book, without the intellectual 
process required for success being essentially altered. In 
either form, the problems to be solved can be demonstrated 
without any verbal instructions at all. Hence we have Board 
Form and Book Form of the Coloured Progressive Matrices, the 
formed requiring the subject to insert the right place rather 
than to choose the correct completion. 

SCORING KEY 

Care was taken in getting the key of 1977 scale of the 
Coloured Progressive Matrices, Key for this scale has been 
taken from the manual of J.C, Raven (1977). No independent 
study of the reliability and validity of this Test has been 
undertaken in view of the generally satisfactory nature of 
results from the use of this Test in Indian research. 

The data obtained by the present author on 923 rural 
pupils of V Std. showed a normal distribution. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COLOURED PROGRESSIVE MTRICES SCORES AMONG 
rural pupils of V STAITOARD 

Raven's Coloured Progressive Macrioes Tost was administered 
to a sample of y23 rural pupils belonging to Chittalapakkam 
Panchayat Union of Chingleput District, Tamilnadu State, the 
frequency distribution of scores obtained by tho pupils is 
presented in Table 3 in this Chapter, The data shows that the 
distribution is normal. 

TABLE 3 


Frequency distribution of Intelligence Scores 


Class 

Interval 


Frequency 

1 

- 5 


3 

6 

- 10 


30 

11 

- 15 


260 

16 

- 20 


312 

21 

- 25 


217 

26 

- 30 


85 

31 

- 35 


16 



TOTAL 

923 
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In order "to classify -the pupils on the basis of their 
intelligence j the author attempted to develop age norms 
(9 years, 10 years, and 11 years). The sample comprises of 
rural pupils of age group 9 — 11 years. As there are no 
ready made norms available in the Indian rural set up, and 
the norms published in the manual developed by Raven might 
mislead classification of the pupils, the author is justified 
by this attempt in this study. 

TABLE 4 


Age Norms of Boys - Age Group (9 years - 11 years) 


Percentile Points 

9 years 

10 years 

11 years 

95 

29 

29 

29 

90 

27 

27 

27 

75 

23 

23 

23 

50 

18 

19 

20 

25 

14 

15 

16 

10 

12 

12 

12 

5 

11 

11 

11 

N = 546 

233 

154 

159 
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TABLE 5 


Age Norms for Lirls 

“Age Group (9 years 

“11 years) 


Percentile Points 

9 years 1u 

years 11 

years 

95 

25 

28 

25 

90 

24 

25 

24 

75 

21 

22 

2l 

50 

18 

18 

16 

25 

15 

14 

13 

10 

12 

11 

11 

5 

11 

10 

8 

N = 377 

152 

142 

b3 


Indian Rural Norms (I) 
(BOYS & GIRLS) 

TABLE 6 

compared with Standard CPM Norms 

(S) 

Percentiles 

9 Years (N = 381) 

10 Years 

(N=296) 

11 

Years (N=246) 

I 

S 

I 

S 

I 

S 

5 

11 

15 

11 

17 

11 

17 

10 

12 

16 

12 

20 

12 

21 

25 

14 

19 

14 

22 

14 

24 

50 

18 

22 

18 

24 

19 

28 

75 

22 

26 

23 

28 

23 

31 

90 

26 

28 

26 

31 

26 

34 

95 

29 

30 

29 

32 

29 

35 
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TABLE 7 


INTERPRETATION OF RPM SCORES 

Classification of subject according to the percentile 
obtained as per RPM Manual 


GRADE 


INTERPRETATION 


Grade I 


Grade II 


Grade III 


Grade IV 


Grade V 


"INTELLECTUALLY SUPERIOR", i.e. 
(If his score lies at or above 
the 95 th percentile) 

"DEFINITELY ABOVE AVERAGE IN 
INTELLECTUAL CAPACITY" i,e. (If 
his score lies at or above the 
75 th percentile) 

"INTELLECTUALLY AVERAGE" i.e. (If 
his score lies bet^-zeen the Z3th 
and 75 th percentile) 

"DEFINITELY BELON AVERAGE IN 
INTELLECTUAL CAPACITY", i.e. (If 
his score lies at or abelow the 
25 th percentile) 

"INTELLECTUALLY DEFECTIVE", i.e. 
(If his score lies at or below 
the 5th percentile) 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

In this study it is recommended that the academic evaluation 
to identify the learning disabled is directed towards achievement 
in the area of English, regional language, Mathematics, General 
Science and History & Geography which subjects form the curriculum 
for the VoStd, pupils prescribed by the Government of Tamil Nadu. 
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An extensive assessment of the language area—reading, spelling, 
word meaning, dictated vocabulary, paragraph comprehension, 
structure, punctuation is emphasized, ‘i'he study also emphasized 
to assess the basic skills in Mathematics, Science and History & 
Geography generally taught at the elementary level. 

In order to measure the academic achievement of uhe pupils 
under study, an Achievement Test was specially constructed for 
V Standard pupils in this study as no s-candardised tesu was 
available. This test follov/ed closely the syllabi of the 
schools prescribed by the Government of Tamil Nadu. The 
pupils under investigation follow an academic year beginning 
from June and ending in April in the following year. As the 
final form of the Achievement Test was supposed to be 
administered from the month of February, 1982, the test was 
based upon part of the syllabus, normally covered in the first 
two terms, namely, June-September and October-December, 

However, it was found that most of the schools complete the 
syllabus by January and devote the rest of the months for 
revision work. Hence in practice, this amounted to almost 
the whole syllabus prescribed for this standard. 

Thus the Achievement Test developed comprises of Tamil, 
English, Mathematics, General Science and History & Geography. 

As children in the present study belong to rural background 
and the language ENGLISH was introduced at the later part of the 
elementary education in the state of Tamil Nadu, children were 
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not so good in this language. However, as it is one oi the 
subjects in the curriculum as prescribed by the State Government, 
this subject was also included in the Achievement Test, 

In order to study intensively the areas of difficulties 
faced by the learning disabled, a battery of the above subject 
Tests were developed and standardised. The total score on all 
the subjects-Tests is found for each pupil to identify the 
learning disabled. Later the disability in the respective 
subject was discussed when the case study is taken up. 

The subject text books were referred and experienced 
teachers were consulted in the preparation of items. Multiple 
choice type of items were prepared with four alternative responses 
in such a way that each item represented a behaviour or sKill. 
Right responses were so arranged that no set pattern of 
repitition occured. Wrong alternatives were chosen with great 
care, from among the mistakes often committed by the pupils. 

As pointed earlier, in English and language, questions related 
to dictated vocabulary, reading, spelling, word meaning, 
paragraph comprehension, structure, punctuation were added. 

To have wide range of difficulty in the final form of the 
test in each subject, relatively easy and difficult items were 
included. The preliminary drafts of the tests in each subject 
were carefully studied and with the help of experienced teachers 
a few items were eliminated in eacn subject, leaving the rest of 
the items for the pilot study. The tests in each subject suu- 
tests used in the pilot study has been presented in Appendix I. 
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The pilot study v/as conducted 1 ) to find out the difficulties, 
if any that the subjects may have in taking the test, 2) to find 
the time that the subjects would take to complete the test, 

3) to select items for the Achievement Test by item analysis, 
and 4) to find its reliability. 

SA>1PL£ (PILOT STUDY) 

The pilot study was conducted in four villages on a sample 
of 200 V Std* pupils at the end of December 19 d1. As pointed 
earlier, almost all the schools in the Panchayat Union completed 
the entire syllabus by this time as such the pupils could answer 
all the items of the tests in the pilot study. The villages 
chosen for the pilot study is presented in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 

Villages and Schools chosen for the Pilot Study 


No. 

Name and place of the school 

Boys 

Girls 

Totdl 


Chibtalapakkam Panchayat 

Union School 

28 

20 

48 

2 • 

Oggium Thuraipakkam Panchayat 
Union School 

20 

22 

42 

3. 

Moovarasampet Panchayat Union 
School 

30 

27 

57 

4. 

Peerkankaranai Panchayat Union 
School 

28 

25 

53 

^ MM 

TOTAL 

106 

94 

200 
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procedure 

The five suh-tests of the Achievement Test was 
administered on four different dates to pupils of the above 
schools (Table 8;. English sub-test and language sub-test 
were administered on the same day. The seating arrangement 
was fairly satisfactory. At the very oubsot, pupils vrere 
instructed to fill in details of name, class, school, ago 
and sex etc, for which the provision v/as made in the first 
page of the test. The investigator and Junior Research 
Fellows explained clearly as to how they have to proceed 
with the Test. They were encouraged to clear doubts before 
the Test began. They were also informed that there was no 
time limit for the Test, After the doubts and difficulties 
of pupils were cleared, they proceeded with their work smoothly. 
The subjects finished the each sub-test within one hour, t^venty 
minutes to one hour twenty five minutes. All the pupils took 
the Test in right earnest and they were enthusiastic in 
answering the Test, The pupils did not find any difficulty 
in understanding the items of the Test, 

SCORING 

Each correct response was given one score. The Achievement 
score for each pupil was obtained by adding the scores obtained 
on each sub-Test (Five sub-Tests), 
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ITEM ANALYSIS 

Item Analysis is the study of the characteristics of 
Test items taken individually, as if they were separate Tests, 
An item, that is either too easy or too difficult is generally 
a poor item. In addition, if the better pupils fail to 
answer an item correctly, while the poorer or less able 
pupils obtain the correct answer, this item also is a vreak 
or poor item. 

The next important point to be noted about a test item 
is to see how fat it helps to distinguish bet\/een the high 
scoring and low scoring pupils on the Test as a whole. This 
is done by calculating the Index of Discrimination. 

CALCULATION OF THE INDEX OF DISCRIMINATION 

All the scored papers were arranged in a pile in the 
ascending order with the lowest total score at the botton 
and the highest level score at the top. 

HIGH-LOW technique was adapted for calculating the Index 
of Discrimination for each item in the Test. According to 
this technique, tv/o groups, one luiown as the ‘HIGH-GROUP’, 
and another the ’LOW-GROUP’ are taken leaving the other cases 
in the pile. In the present investigation, the high-group 
consists of the top 27% of the cases in the pile and the 
low-group, the bottom 27 % of the cases. 
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Now the numher of pupils in the top-group who passerl 
each item of the test and the number of pupils in tho 
bottom-group who passed each item were found. These numbers 
were converted into percentages. 

Using the modified Flanagan Chart (Guilford, 1954}, 
the bi-serial ’r' was found for each item which gave tho 
validity index or discriminative power of the item. Items 
with validity indices of ,20 and more were considered and 
others were discarded. The difficulty index of each item 
was found out by averaging the percentage of correct answers 
in upper and lov;er groups together. 

Finally, items having discriminating index of ,20 and 
above were considered for the final Achievement Tost, to be 
used in the Main Investigation, The validity indices of 
the selected items have been presented in Appendix II. 


TABLE 9 

RELIABILITY OF EACH SUB-TEST 


SUB-TEST 

RELIABILITY II^TERPRETATION 

ENGLISH 

o98 

Highly Significant 

TAMIL 

.92 

f 9 

MATHEMATICS 

.98 

1 9 

SCIENCE 

.94 

9 9 

HISTORY & GEOGRAPHY 

.89 

9 9 

MOLE 

.86 

9 9 
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The final form of each sub-'tes'fc has been presented in 
Appendix III, which was administered in the main investigation* 

INTERPRETATION OF SCORES ON TOTAL ACHIEVEMENT 

In order to evaluate the academic performance of pupils 
in the main investigation, the scores obtained by each pupil 
in each sub-test are added together and the frequency 
distribution of these scores is prepared for the purpose of 
finding the percentiles. The frequency distribution of 
Achievement scores of 720 pupils in the main investigation is 
shown in Table 10. The pupils are graded according to their 
academic performances as described in the Table 5. 


TABLE 10 

Distribution of Achievement Scores 


CLASS 

INTERVAL 


FREQUENCY 

1 

20 


68 

21 

40 


174 

A 1 

60 


165 

61 

80 


144 

81 

100 


84 

101 

120 


56 

121 

140 


29 



TOTAL 

t 20 
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TABLE 11 

INTERPRETATION OF SCORES OBTAINED ON ACHIEVEMENT TEST - 
CLASSIFICATION OFPUPILS ACCORDING TO THE PERCENTiLE OBTAINED 


GRADE 


INTERPRETATION 

Grade 

I 

"Academically superior" - i«e, Uf 
his score lies at or above the y5th 
percentile J 

Grade 

II 

"Defiuitel^r above average in acadejaic 
achievement" - i«e, (.If his score 
lies at or above 75th percentile) 

Grade 

III 

"Average in academic achievement" i.o, 
Clf his score lies betis^een 25th and 

75th percentile) 

Grade 

IV 

"Definitely below average in academic 
achievement" - i,e» (.If his score 
lies at or below 25th percentile) 

Grade 

V 

"Very poor in academic performance" 
i.e. (If his score lies at or below 

5th percentile) 


3) PUPIL BEHAVIOUR RATING SCALE 

In the present investigation, the PUPIL 3EH/\.VIOUR RATING 
SCALE is used, for 'two purposes, 1) to confirm t^e learning 
disability of pupils identified by the three mandatory 
characteristics described in Chapter I, and 2) to study 
their characteristics. 
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In the early attempts to describe the characteristics 
of children with learning problems, educators used vague 
terms such as ‘under achievers* or 'learning block'. Later, 
physicians described them as brain damaged. Until Strauss 
and Lehtinen published the book "Psychopathology and Education 
of the Brain injured", there was the lack of defined 
characteristics and terminology which were meaningful and 
observable both by educators and physicians. 

Strauss and Lehtinen described the brain-injured children 
in terms of observable behaviour, such as hyper-activity, 
irritability, impulsiveness, short attention span, etc. 

Review of literature reveals that the characteristics of 
the learning disabled are found most frepucntly in the areas 
of 1) ability, 2) activity, 3) attention, 4) motor, 5) visual- 
perceptual, 6) auditory perceptual, ?) language, b) v/ork-habits, 
y) social-emotional behaviour, 10) orientation, and i*! ^ academic 
disabilities (Larry A, Faas, 1976). Gearheart (1973) pointed 
out that the children who fit the three mandatory characteristics 
to call them learning disabled also exhibits one or more 
characteristics, such as hyper-activity, hypo-activity, lack of 
motivation, in-attention, over attention, perceptual disorders, 
lack of co-ordination, perseveration and memory disorders. 

In the present investigation, the investigator selected 
the scale, PUPIL BEHAVIOUR RATING SCALE to study the 
characteristics of the identified learning disabled in this 
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study for the reason that this scale as described by tho 
author is used to assess areas of behaviour that cannot be 
measured by standardised group screening test. The 
investigator is justified in using this scale as it touches 
almost all the important areas of behaviour of pupils, v;hich 
it is hoped, would throw a light in finding out a few highly 
significant parameters of behaviour of the learning disableds 
As there is no other scale available in India and it is 
found difficult to develop a fresh scale for the purpose of 
the present study for want of time and finally the above 
scale is found to be most appropriate one since it covered 
mostly the learning and behaviour aspects of pupil, the author 
is justified in selecting this tool. 

Adding to these views of the author, it is found through 
review of literature, that teacher judgement of behavioural 
characteristics of children has proved to be a reliable 
technique for identifying children with learning disabilities 
and rating scales have been foimd to be useful instruments 
(Bryan and Me Grady, 1972J. The Behaviour Rating Scale used 
in the present study is presented in Appendix V, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SCALE 

The scale consists of 24 learning and behavioural 
characteristics of children. All these characteristics are 
categorised under five areas. 
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area I : AUDITORY COMPREHENSION AND LISTENING 

In this area, the characteristics, (i) ability to follov/ 
oral directions, ^ii) comprehension of class discussion, 

(iii) ability to retain auditory information, and 
{iv) comprehension of word meaning were studioa. 

AREA II ; SPOKEN LANGUAGE 

In this area, ^i; complete and accurate expression, 

Ui) vocabulary ability, (iii) aoility to recall words, 

(iv) ability to relate experience and (v) ability to 
formulate ideas are the characteristics examined. 

AREA III ; ORIENTATION 

This area covers the characteristics, promptness, 

Ui) spatial orientation, (iii) judgement of relationships, 
and (iv) learning directions, 

AREA IV : BEHAVIOUR 

In this area, the characteristics, (i) co-operation, 

(ii) attention, (iii) ability to organise, i.iv) ability to 
cope with new situations, (v) social acceptance, (vi) acceptance 
of responsibility, (vii) completion of assignments, and 
(viii) tactfulness were studied. 

AREA V ; MOTOR 

In this area, (i) general co-ordination, (ii) balance, 

(lii) ability to manipulate equipment are the characteristics 
studied. 
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translated version of the scale 

The scale is literally translated into Tamil by 
experienced teachers and who are experts in languages Tamil 
and English, 5 copies oi the translated version of the scale 
were given to five judges to examine 1 ) the appropriate 
words used, 2) the style of the language, 3) whether the 
translation is exact. In the light of the reports sent by 
the judges, slight modifications are made and finally the 
Tamil version of the scale and the English version of the 
scale was administered to 20 teachers in the rural area who 
know English very well on different dates. English version 
scale was administered after 15 days to the administration 
of the Tamil version to the same teacher about the same 
pupil. The reliability co-efficient between Tamil versioh 
scale and English version scale was found to be .92, 
significant at .O'! level. A copy of the Tamil version of 
the scale was presented in Appendix IV and the English 
version was presented in Appendix V, 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCALE 

The scale is administered to the teacher in-charge of 
the pupil in order to record her observations (judgements 
or impressions of the teacher) of the pupil in the above 
five areas. An important instruction was given to the 
teacher to rate the scale very carefully as the score obtained 
finally by the pupil decides the pupil's characteristics. 
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SCORING KEY 

The scale consists of 24 behavioural and learning 
characteristics. The teacher is asked to judge the chara¬ 
cteristics of the pupil carefully and rate him on a 5-point 
scale, A score of 1 represented the lowest r'atinf; of 
function, a score of 5 represented the highest, and a score 
of 3 was considered average. All the 24 behavioural 
categories were to be rated. 

Since 5 was the highest possible rating on ‘any one 
factor, the highest total possible score is '^20, 

INTERPRETATION OF SCORES 

The mean score of children identified as normal vms 
81, while the mean score of learning disabilities group 
was 61 (.Janet ¥. Lerner, pp-8lj. 

In the present study, the scale is used to confirm the 
learning disability of the pupil identified by the three 
mandatory characteristics. In other words, all the learning 
disabled pupils should obtain a score less than b1 on the 
Pupil Behaviour Rating Scale, which confirms firmly the 
disability. Secondly, the scale is intended to study the 
characteristics of such pupils in the five areas described 
above. In the Pilot Study, the mean score of low achievers 
on this scale was found to be 59* Hence the cases who 
obtain a score of 59 or less will be regarded as learning 
disabled in the Indian culture. 
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4} PUPIL'S PERSONAL DATA SCHEDULE (A PERSOIUX DATA) 

As stated earlier, children with learning disabilities 
are a heterogeneous group. The wide range of both degree 
and type of learning disorders requires a diversity of 
approaches and of diagnostic techniques. The reason for 
condiicting a diagnosis is to gather pertinent information 
concerning a specific child in order to plan an educational 
programme to improve the child's learning. As a matter of 
fact, the diagnosis is continuous and must he revised and 
modified as the pupils themselves change through learning. 

It involves continuous reappraisal, A Personal Data Schedule 
was developed in this study to collect the case history of 
each learning disabled child identified. In the present 
investigation, the data and impressions gained tlrrough the 
case study are integrated with the information obtained 
through other sources in order to get the full spectrum of 
the pupil under investigation (Janet ¥, Lerner, 1976), 

Lerner (1976) suggested four ways of collecting data j 
1) a case history or interview, 2) clinical observation, 

3) informal testing, and 4) formal standardised testing* 

In the present study, case history technique is used besides 
collecting information that relate to learning with the help 
of pupil learning and behavioural rating scale. Case history 
provides a calculative information, insights and clues about 
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the pupil’s background and development. Lerner auggoRtea 
a few items to be explored tlirough case history study, namely, 
child’s identifying information, birth history, physical 
and developmental data, social, personal and educational 
factors. All these factors were included careful3.y 
incorporated in the Pupil’s Personal Data Schedule developed, 
by the author specially for the present study* 

The Junior Research Fellows were insiructod to be very 
skillful to collect the data using the above schedule. They 
were asked to convey a spirit of co-operation and acceptance 
to guard against any excessive emotional involvement of the 
subject interviewed. The subjects were the parents of the 
iaentified learning disabled children. The investigators 
were also asked to gather information in a smooth and 
conversational manner to collect authentic information. The 
principal investigator himself collected data personally 
in a few cases. The objective of collecting the information 
mainly is to integrate the information collected by this 
technic^ue with that of the data obtained through Pupil 
Behavioural Rating Scale to arrive at certain significant 
parameters that would establish learning disability. Care 
is taken not to prepare a lengthy schedule, but at the same, 
due attention is paid to collect enough information. 
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PILOT STUDY 

Before administering the schedule in the main study, 
it was administered to twelve parents in different schools 
in the Panchayat Union to find out 1 ) whether parents find 
it easy to answer the items, 2) whether the investigators 
find any difficulty in collecting the information tlxr’ough 
the items framed in the schedule, 3) whether to delete any 
items which do not give any reliable and meaningful 
information,. 

Excepting one or two minor items, it was fovind that 
the rest of the items were good enough and the investigator 
finally prepared the schedule as presented in Appendix VI. 
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investigations conducted at the ij.tcrii'^tional l-r'-el 
(Myklebust and Boshes, '^969, Kirk llatroi.al Advisory 

Goumitteo for Handicapped, 1968). 


who 

from 


A variety of estimate of the prevalence of children 
suffer from leornirg disabilities has b^^cn aado^ rautiny 
1/0 to 30% of the i-GSGarch pouulrtlon. Il^dclonust and 


Boshes (1969) found 15?^ of tlio research unpulctiir’ v-re 
identified as under achievers. A further study by them and 
more stringent criteria for Identification revealed that 
approximately one-half of tiiose initially identified fell 
into the category of learning disabled. 
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I'''! p-’OGrnt .'itn'v nlro n jtvii ..r.t ri ''’i ’ v 

further used to octiu to the iurcl . 1' ' 1*' ^ 

dlcobled. For this uur-'one, tho 133 il* i'h'i--d 
''bnv'" us ir'dor-cchicven xrui'' 'Kz-\'O furt'> u tiK 


• thn .fii-d 


ri iv»iS 


to 


[ - - - -k I 4 i. 

X ?' -1. 


t; 


' Ol'O 


Pupil ho; ' viour ;i tin/' isil', ’fiio ■ 'o f. 
to th' ti':r’cpv'rs iu-oh'r '0 uf t'; 1"’ 

r' 001 '’dr the t‘''''oh'--j'’*' iu; '''' t '■’ i sir 
in u MOPsuruhlo iorlxion. The t'-o’ru 
'■'4 holnviourel Gh''';''is''t''ri. tics c' hr 
or a 3''•'tirt scelo. T'o ’itphort /"'U'iin-’ '."o:'. h 
scn.l'"- is 120 -uc1 os ’^cr the unu T ( .o.- v, I'h/I) t " 
score ci normal jjruu^- of uuoils ux" 61 , tho r/' 

of the loariiin" disabilities prcun vas >31. I. tin x)r'''">iit 
ir.vontirati031, n uilot study vns no'iu’jot’'d oo ti'i : issue 
and it ^/as found that the menn scot'e o'? ti f 7. 
disabilities nroi-ip in the ludi'ci r.ult'u’e -.r-T po, ypf. r:l“’'1y 
reveals that all the 133 T-eainiitir Jiao.0-■'I nv'-ii..o ic’.nti■-iod 
initially were confirmed as lear’-iu'- disabled or the 
Pupil Behaviour Ratinp; Scale. It v/es foiav' tP .t ‘jP, ^uo?hK 
anon/'; 135 scored less than 59 oi' tee scale. Cut I'f t'X. o 
50 pupils, the investi:,ator hid choj;-'n tho puoils vP-ose 
scores were least .j/ion/' thorn, Finali.y 50 pu^il-i r/jno 
token up to study tlie cori*elat''-^s of 1'j disabi]. ties. 
Data related to these 50 hard-cor^ nas^-o of l-vu'ni;r 
disabled pupils is presented in Table 15. 
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Finally li may bo nobod t;’! t tho yrovaloi.co o.C li"rd~ 
core caGOG o£ the learninf^ disabled ir^ tij--' '-irM;-.'-.! 
population was found to be 6,94:5 which -'-'rccnta-r i- i-^ 
concurrencG v/ith the orevi-rous finrlinps. T> st-vly, a'ith 
the more stringent criteria for idcutificntior r'r*.'-:t t 
appro3siiantol3r, one-third of those ipiti illy ih'nti iod f'hl 
into the category of Icarni'-ig di'^ohl-d. I'>i o '’trply py 
Kyklebust and Boshes (1969) it \r.\r foir:'.' th.it v;ith snc^ 
more stringent criteria for idcntificritior, -a le-I'i.-'li' of 
those initially .identified fell into tr"' cate-or^’’ of 
learni.rg disabled. 

In the present study, it is surprised to rnto that 
both boys and girls are in the same pronortior no r'^'dirds 
to their leax’ning disabilities. The xvitio ir fnu.nl to be 
1;1 as it is not so in the case of previous ctniio'-. 
Generally boys were found to be more disabled than girls. 

In the present study, ox;t of cases, initially found 
to be learning disabled, there v/ere 67 boys and 66 o-irlr. 
Later, even among 50 hard-core cases, 26 boys ond 24 girls 
v;ere found to be learning disabled, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF LEARI'IIKG OISiiBLED CHILDREI IDSIITIFI® 

IH THE PRBSEI^T STUDY 

No single variable or characteristic can describe 
learning disabled pupils as pointed out by Koppitz (1971)« 
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11; is di.crioult io osiablish clear c'ur’^*»or;roc't cn'^r* 

■■n.Ld these nay not aD-ways be liroctly i’clavaiit to t?iom;>*"’iitic 
plannins;, Kevertholess, it is use-ail te ,-ote ■■ii the nossi.'ble 
causes oi the learuinp; problcns. It is ers'-'iiti'1 ti ivr’' 
the contributing factors, emotional, nrycliolo ic 
envi\''onn'^rtr’l factors. 91uctor of i?actcrr- c'rT-i’. '-'’i'-tics 
rovealod in tlio dia^'^nosis sore tim^s co’ rnitu^o "*7 d-’ -- f' 
that leads to useful e.’ial^/sis "r-ri a vc-''f’""I b'' "hi 1 a-' 
(Lernor, 1976 ). Revifrf of literatiire ’-'oir-ta nnt f.-'t erro .-Toh 
cliister of organic factors mipht iac;?-;'e soft si r,s of of.toi- 
avdcvfardness, poor perfoimiunco in motor uestr and low scoi"’ec 
on sub-tests related to spatial orio;-it''tion. in oL'hcr nut cf 
corrolotes (Lorner, 1976) mi.oht point to " clefi-i^ncy -f 
auditory memory, iiiabiliby to Icaini nboiiicG 'aid si oi; 3 in.'^u-aao 
devolomont. Lar’ry A. Fcas (1976) listed tnn most j?"'!' me-iti” 
nentioned characteristics, such as, 1 ) ebil itv level, 2) ontfr-i 
level, 3) attentiona problems, 4) motor nr obi-- 10 , 5 ) vis””i- 
nerceptual problems, 6 ) auditory perceptiail nroolcas, 

7 ) laiyyiiiie problems, S) ifork habits, 9) socia3,-0'iiotio io3. 
behavioural problems, and 10) oriontatior. problo.4... 


r 


In 1969, Elanger and Kolson desc’''ibed ^ ..mun of children 
whose educational performance was deficient boc.'u.'O of varioty 
Of secondary factors. They listed the following parameters: 

1) Poor attendance, 2) Poor attitudes, 3) Poor self-concept, 
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4) Lock of corrf'idGnoOi, 5) Lo^; Ic-rcl -.f n .tfrn 
sturdy sklllcj 7) Lack of B'^cic rkinr., n) Lv-o^- 
conditions, 9) Poor toachiry, or'’ 1o) ppo” nyr-cnlr''. T’lrv 
pointed out that it as Mono 'ip’'p'’o :ir!'’t^'' to ' to t"-* 

children ar. hevinp odncatio-'^l .rr.ltte.r to roll 

them iGcrring disalilorl. i- 1<>69, ‘ :>b">-f''tin 

dorcribed loarninp disnblod nhil.ircr "r; .e>r. v -i 'n-obl'-'M 
involving deviations in the rbilit}/ te nroco'-s i-fn,” • tier. 
They possoss iiiof-riciencios in tho pocnjtior. aiialyris, 
synthesis and sjTiibolic use of i-nror-rtier. 

In the present stnoy, an rtteiiipt ir nod'’ t' rt’'' a fc'T 
characteristics of lGarnin.7 disabled chil'‘'ron identified. The 
data were collected usinc 1) Pnoil*'’ P^rsorril ’Oat'-' Schedule, 
specially prepared ■f'or t]i'.' study by tho irve-ti'^'itrr, ?_) Punil 
Behaviotir Rating Scale developed by Charier. Hi'^h. 

PUPIL’S PERSONAL DATA SCHEDULE 

ANALYSIS AIOT INTERPRETATION OF DATA COLLECTED USING PUPIL’S 
PERSONAL DATA SCHEDULE 

Pupil’s Personal Data Schedule (PPDS) war prepared 
carefully by the present investigator to study v/brt’v^r 
any of the personal factors of tlie puoils do h-ivo any 
relation to his learning disability. The rcheduin r.ovp-^'cd 
the area 1) Identifying Infon-aatlon, 2) Birth Ilintory, 

3) Developmental History, 4) He.alth History, 3) Educational 
Factors, and 6) Home Factors, 
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The dn.ta \;ero col?LOc-fcod froi' ITJ • u’ii r !■'oiitidied -n 
clxsadlocl ou"!; o.€ '■''lii.rui”’v 
v7on rndo oi- ;?0 canor, uaia- .v»hnvionr d'-tin,'- Xcalc 

bo s'ti’'''iy "tao ^nanor r'hrir''ni:r>i-‘i,r't::.' • . 1 , o' 1 -t.ir -.r' t” 1 ."™ 

diaadil i'by. T'^e yal dch'’'Lr',," • •'mv'i.'ru'r' 

to the 'V.a-'Ojrfcn of '1;’3 c-a?.! c.t.^d if - .iat' ct' 

io£-uos oi‘ t ]''0 i: f''!';'‘tt 't'<•’ 

'-n-o tabulated in difXorfn't "c <L‘1 ,jc rt are "O’-t-''; poI'T''' 
an.rj tlie renult.s ere rji-ciioPocl "nd i; f-'o*. Tco.j rjrr< dercrib^d 
or each icaue. 


THE IDSNTIFYIIIG IIIFO:iMA":iOH 


The data colloated under the idontifyint infov mtior 
of the schedule rovoroled th,.t t'm nverero a^'.r. of childz'on 
studying V Standard, who 'core idontiTbr'd • s learni?*." 
disabled is fomd to be 'l1e'i years thou;jh the 've->'oye arP 
of all children in the sample ir, 9*,G ^rears 16). 

Thin shows that ;upils of this cater,cry ':ould hive bee*, 
repeating the same class tvrice or thrice. This fact i:; 
sunaorted by the inforraation th^j-t 95 pupils out of these 
133 repeated the sane class fur r>ore than, tv;c oz- thz'eo 
yonrs (Table 17 ). 





TAEIS 16 


A'M^u\Ga AGii: OF 


LEaillTir 


G ];I3A:,i;:iD 


GO CUP 


AO. OF O'TTAn 


I ir 


9 

Ycarc 

0 

10 

Years 

3 

Vl 

YgcOTS 

33 

12 

Years 

53 

13 

Years 

14 


153 


TABLE 17 


CLASSES 


SKIPPED AND REPEATED BY THE LEAiYIIIIG PISA Bf,Si) 


SKIPPED THE CLASSES 


REPEATED TH 


I 


^ T n Q 

OijO 


OIL 


95/133 
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This shows that nearly one-sixth of the entire sample 
were foimd to be 10 to 13 years old, who v/ere learning 
disabled children. The findings thus reveal the fact that 
these children were not identified sufficiently earlier as 
learning disabled which would have caused them to repeat 
the same class for two or three years (.Table 17)9 It is 
justified to choose children of 9-12 years age group for 
the present study as Louise Bates Arnes (I 968 ) rightly 
pointed out that during the early ages, five to ten years 
old range child's own basic potentials express themselves 
more clearly and less are overlaid by the secondary effects 
of experience of success or failure than in older children. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

The data collected under the "Identifying Information" 
of the schedule shows that socio-economic background of 
pupils was very poor. Majority of fathers had education 
from V Standard to VIII Standard, and they were found to be 
skilled and unskilled workers. Their income ranged from 
Rs,l50 - Rs .500 per month, A few mothers were working as 
coolies to supplement their family income. Ramoji Rao (197$) 
found that the socio-economic status of pupils was iiie most 
important single predictor of academic achievement. He also 
observed that the correlation remained high even when factors 
like Intelligence and study habits were controlled, Mollenkoff 
(I 936 ), Coleman (1961), Rl'ba Krishnan (1979), Gupta (1968), 
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Pavithiram and Feroze (I 968 ) fotand significan't positive 
relationship between father's income and acadenic performance, 
Aaron^ Marihal ( 1960 ) found that it was the basic difference 
in Socio-Economic Status that influenced the motives and 
attitudes and academic achievement of pupils but not the 
location of one's home—rural or urban. They concluded 
that rural-urban dichotomy was secondary to the ecomomic and 
social factors. Minner (1968), Dev Karuna 0962), Singh (1962), 
Krishnan (1977) observed that socio-economic background has 
positive relationship with the academic performance of the 
children, 

Montague (1964) found that high socio-economic status 
children were clearly superior to low socio-economic status 
children in arithmetic concept test. Siller (1967) reported 
that high socio-economic status children did better than lew 
socio-economic status children on all tests of conceptual 
ability. The disadvantaged children are deficient in language 
development in comparison to those belonging to the privileged 
group. They have a restricted vocabulary, narrower and simpler 
syntax and higher threshold for verbal mediation. 

Thus it may be concluded that low socio-economic status 
is one of the basic factors that would have influenced the 
learning disabilities of the pupils in the present study. 
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birth order 

Among the host of factors that determine tr-iO creative 
achievements of an individual, his birth order and f^aiiily 
size appeal to be the important factors. In a ctudy by 
Vasantha p978), it was found that the student of First nntl 
Second birth orders were significantly superior to the students 
of other birth orders on the tests of creative thinking. 
Eisenman and Cherry (1970), Repucca (1971)» Srivastova ( 1978)5 
Jarial (I 98 O) and Conean Helen (1980) found that in comparison 
to last borns, first borns were significantly more creative. 

In the present study, third birth order children among the 
learning disabled occupy I Rank and the first order children 
occupy third rank. Thus it may be concluded that later bom 
children might experience academic problems when compared 
with first borns. Contradictory to this finding, Ramana 
Reddy (1978) found from his longitudinal study of 750, 
subjects selected from rural and semi-urban areas that the 
order of birth and the size of family were unrelated to 
academic achievement. Hence the result of the present study 
should be accepted with utmost caution. Even in the present 
study, though there are 32 children of third birth order fall 
under I Rank, the number of children falling under II Rank and 
I Rank are almost nearer to itifs number, which difference may 
not be significant. Thus it may he concluded in ‘tdae light of 
previous findings and the present finding that the birth order 
is not significantly related to the learning disabilities. 
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TABL3 18 


BIRTH ORDER OF THE LEARHING DIEADLSD OrilD,;;; 


BIRTH ORDER 

no. OF CIIILDREII 

iL'dIK 

Third 

5R 

I 

Second 

23 

II 

Fir st 

24 

III 

Fourth 

22 

IV 

Fifth 

16 


Others 

11 

VI to IX 


BIRTH HISTORY 

Ac rofjards to thoj.r birth history, taertj n 'f' 'io 
renarkoble points that influenced their Irw .n-:adouic 
performance. During pregnancy, neither -lothor ■> or the 
children suffered from any serious illness or li.fecticr,. 
The average B,Po of mothers at the time of delivery was 
neither high nor low. Only one case wxs found to be 
diabetic and the rest v;ere normal. No strong Mcdicftliov 
was given to the mother, during preguaiicy, 150 chiliJron 
out of 133 cases were born normal -"nd noi'C of t lorn vltc 
born premature. Thus the birth history of all these 133 
pupils show that the birth v/as normal and none of than hud 
any problems that would have in;3ured their brains or any 
other physiological condition. 50% &t mrents narriad in 
relation and tlie other 30>5 married cot ir relation. 
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(c) 

BIRTH GOUDITIOES 

YEP 

no 

— 


---- 

--- 

i) 

Noi’mal delivery 

131 

2 

il) 

TYhether matured 

133 



Avs regard to other birth corditiooG. :io .a-'ritMcnnt 
infornie.tio)! was there to be conBir'ered other th iv the 
information preaented. in the table. 

DEVELOPMMTAL HISTORY 

As regards to develoismontal histe.ry of the loamir.g 
disabled pupils identified in this study, it is i^itorostirg 
to note that none of the parameters examined has any 
influence on their poor academic performance. Almost IJ. 
pvipils had normal growth end sotuid nhy<"iaal dev^lopoont. 
Insx)ite of possessing such normal devolonnental hl'tor^r, 
these children shov/ low academic ■oerformonco, neons, thoro 
should be some other versile factors which caused then to he 
learning disabled. The data related to dovclomnentnl history 
is presented in Table 20. The result is in concure-:cr v;ith 
the previous findings. A child's progress in Inarning 
disabled programmes cannot be predicted purely on the basis 
of a child's developmental history or medical diagnosis 
(Borther 1969 , Dubhaff I 966 , Ferichal 1966, Kolllng, I 969 ). 
The findings of present study and ‘the revie-w of litei'atnre 
reveal that mere developmental history cannot predict the 
learning disability of a child. 
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TABLE 20 

DEVELOPMENTAL HISTORY 


Physical 

Growth 

Teething 

Structure 

Age of 
Sitting 

Age of 

first 

words 

Age of 
walk¬ 
ing 

Speech 

Handed¬ 

ness 

N U 

N 

U 

N U 


U 

N U 

M U 

L 

R 

133 

13P 

3 

133 - 

1 32 

1 

133 - 

132 1 

n 

c. 

131 


*N = Normal; U = Unusual; L = Left; R = Right 
HEALTH HISTORY 


Case studies as reported by Luoise Bates Annes shov/s that 
learning disabled children used to have often health problems 
such as vomiting, stomach-ache, adverse health history, thumb- 
sucking, night-mares, long history of illness, etc. In another 
study, the authors observed significant relationship among 
allergic reactions and hyperactivity and learning disability 
(Wunderlich, 1973). 

Metabolic or biochemical disorders have been statedto be 
some of the hereditory disorders affecting learning functions. 

As pointed earlier, it was also observed that a child’s 
academic progress cannot be predicted purely on the basis of 
medical diagnosis (Bortner, M and Bircl% H,G, 1969, Dubnoff, B. 
1966). They also reported that it is impractical and 
meaningless to group children in special classes on the basis 
of medical diagnosis. 
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I;i tho prereut ctU'ly, Inort ■'?" !"• u” i ■• 'Ir"'I 
chil^^ren ”5 a in t nine cl iiornal laenltli t’ '■y h' ' '' 

iiintory. I-Io\.’'t='ver, a lo-j nrinij-it.” C. r.- --i, icM''(!;;*■ 

oft-'T nned to ruiitir irori go’I''c, r.ol'’, ito-.'ich-‘.'’-i.', i-V'':', "•■1 
which coirolGiiitc ax’'"' nivi'-u.-, fox' '.y " o 3' - T'pig ' 

i-onontei in t’v; onrli-'n' j'i-rli (’ n inh-^;, * ^-tti 

'iiC' 'i’’onovich, 'I'jG'l) .ui* in t'• , -'t hn'cl:, t-hr.', ■ilt '' 

ic not ‘ ':igniiic''nt ■o"nc'ictix' ui 1 o',; '’ahi’'X':' \t ' “ nn’-'i:. 
thou'.li it ininiit be the hindraiace to t;- "c*'ic a-.'’h htat” ' 
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r * A T rn’T 


IIISTGtlY 
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Swing 
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U 
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S’v/ij'TS 

i/CG 
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'! n 

, - JJ K f f T 

1 33 

i33 

1?3 

133 

1 33 133 

1 yl 123 < 4 


EDUCxiTIOI'JAL FACTORS 

Hruiy invor.tiyationo x/ei-e contMotod rp-p-rdiv-^ tii- itiilnnnoc? 

of educational factors on acodcraic acliiovon.-nt by neveral 
investigations in India. Rno (1955) lonnd trit Intelllyencn, 
study habits and attitude of s-tidents toveards r.nliool jointly 
contribute 66% of idie predictability of scholastic t5chitiVor;^Xxt. 
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(I9G7) ob."c:i''''’Gd taat tuitlo r'a 
tn a ff^anonablc carbeit t]-'" ''ablrv'' ' t aa T’ 

FraGGi" (1967) r'‘'’;T>rtcr -th'-' co''r '>1 > r,i '.;o ue •>'/ /“'a 

parental encourn^e'‘.ait ra.a t .'i'r'jr;': ‘f' ‘'l t'” ' . 

Rino,ii ('l?7t)j teH. (1 <7^) 'oivnl '‘I'.ra bv;” 

ooa'rf'la tiouT) betwooa r, fca''y Iiabit'. . iia r’h''? .. I"'.'' a'):’■ -t 
Thoao ct’i'-icr; a'’d f-'G ""cacli'','’. vali t('L.a.'tf’- 
biirou a liylit to luvt-’rr.'tan^'’ t’. ■■' ’'oot t:."-■ ‘i’. I'-i.r,;! 

parar'ietez’.-J that coiitribn.tc C'"o a:;bo 7 a -tir -i t. 

In the nreofirit atn'y, tho •'■onit^’' 7 th cbi? '"r.-' 

(74/17,3, 46/1 53 ) yoro Pond'd to ’o IV'^ pni-K'd ’ .a-ho I! t 
tho arre of five or fI::. Tho over' 00 f-<^e o‘" rh'll'h’or the 
tine of their joininc tho r.ohool ir. 3.74 ’./idch o'lnyrs 

that those children did not .lori tho cchool into. . ort 
rrobrbly, thor.o rhildron v/ould h..vo bo'’, ''orrod b-- :toin tho 
schools at annropriato -ro duo to tho coorloory -lerr-"t.ory 
Gducatlon policy of the Govorn.'V'nt. 

In this study, it is foui’d that though 96 nuoils, out 
of 133 ( 72 ,7,^) ohoyed positive rittit'’de to ao tn school, 
about 9l,6;i of children sha/ed nc-ativo oltltude t^/rrrua 
studies. The reasons for tliis attitude uirht bo s''■'feral. 
Explorations of this area by teaclv'rs should bo ,ucoura/yd 
so that the root cause for this t'Cjpative atti'aule nay be 


knoxm. 
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TA" 


to¥aad:-; cciigol (.a = 155 , 


i'ocitivo 
rOo of Pianiln 


Pi rnoii-tn-'D 



'Pt' 


96 



ri» 
x^i 


o".; 


ATTITIIDE TOV/ARDS STUjI’ilS (n = Ip?) 


Pordtive 


Percentor'^ "urpti-''-' F^rr-'-atafce 


11 


8.4 


'l n- 


Ol .0 


The i-ecult fmt the pU'-'lDr, .h 
^,0 to DCiiool is Gupoorted by the f 
absenteeism of these children wna 
there needs certain motivation ana 


O rr-, ' ') r. r t ^ I r’ tti ti 7 ; 0 i o 

indin,' tliet t'lc fro.T’''nt 
oely 36,3. Tlais b'sicnlly, 
•necessary ch 'Cro in tae 


methods of teaching to nronoto intor^Tt ''raoud ^non children 

so that they nay show positive .-.ttltudc t«ar<l.-. stollon. 
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But o'lo tbinn; ia notico'1 /iiri.r': t’lir, i ”0;::''t- • tio". 

From the Personal Data of the pneiiJs norj.r'ctoH, it in 
observed that alraorjt all childron -d m ’’f-T: 

disabled did not keep any time sc>’n.'u3'' rc< uIt"'*, <' 02 ' 

studiGG, Thoy did not receive rny noocj “ BoSt) in t- '' ''‘'oru 
of tuitions or ony «:uidance In’- to’-'chorn I’f'tar o”' 'one 
school hours. The paronts too, uith thrir '' 003 ' '’un tio''''f 
baGlcr,rQ''J-nd did not bother their Phil’'*'- j; b' rtndy or ' r-* I'-''*- 
any snocial coaching. 

TABLE 24 


STUDY HABITS OF LEARNING DISABLED (1; = 1^3) 


Time schedule 

for studies 


Special hel-n : 

i.; studioc 

Yes 

5^ 

llo 


Yes 

’’5 

”0 


5 

3o7 

128 

96.3 

6 

^.6 

127 

93.4 


Thus it may be noted that the children of tb.ia on fee .or: 
should be encouraged to cultivate good ''tu 'v ha'-’it.-- or 
should be given special ii^struotionr i'- rnib.i f ts in 
\ 7 hich they are poor so that thoy r.dyrt de/c,of. po- -d 


attitude even towai’’ds studies. 
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HOME FACTORS 

Some socio-pcychiatrlcally oi''ierLfcf'd reiioarco''rr''’ "tca'l to 
overstreca the effect of the parent''! dinco,M r.-> , .1:". t^’c 
coTidltionn including hroken hooep, drmvkf n>','r-s '■h'rr t ?, 1 
or raontr'l cnaolty and crinie on chiL'rcV''.- ro-ii-'j- ; ,d 
writing probloffls. 

The study proved that the ‘''oue book ,rnr ' o' t./ 1; .v in 
discbled children v/as rot so b''d. rnopite of havl’.e' 
patiafactory home situation, they co’C-d net .I.ow ' rod ■"■i: 

progress means. There might e::int ' 0 ”c oth* r f''’rtnrr ’ -1‘h 
directly eCfect their acodeoic rerfrri’r,?ico, t' ^ rtu y of 
vfaich factors would be ntterroted at a 3.'•■tor rtr'•r 'hiring tho 
discussion of tVio results obtained by Piioll’s lis.tl u' Cs/< 

Table 25 s’tiowo the home factors of 137 loanuiu- 'isa'lrd. 

TABLE 25 

ROME FACTORS OF LEARIHUG DISABLED CHILDRSM ('’ = 173) 


FACTOR 

YES 

:'5 

HO 

% 

Foster Home 

30 

28.5 

95 

71.5 

Broken Horae 

3 

2,2 

150 

'*7.3 

Unstable Horne 

2 

1.5 

1 31 

96.5 

Over Expectations 

A7 

35.3 

06 

64,7 

Undue Petting 

13 

9.7 

1 20 

90.3 

Authoritarian atmosphere 

11 

8,2 

122 

9l .8 


Jit.4-* 






1 np, 


OF FIFDIIIGS 

re:‘”J.tr, obtr’ii'Od by l’>'r urn o2 :n dZ *" P v" "lal 
D'vfca ScharPulo reveal "oZ.Zo'a.V'i ' a’c'af'rv'-‘v5.o . 1 : 

1) I’Pe pupi3.r. IPentx^led. Le-rid if” -• r 't 

iPontilred ..uri’iciontl” eaidi-'V, ar .rir)' n ,t ^m' t'''-' ' 
roroatin.r-'; tlio e.vie claes. 

'cl) The nocio-econor.iic ]‘.^'ck;:roUj d cr' f; ■ 'tr t • 

leniMinf; disabled \:ar fourd to he Zcy. 

3) The later born children fou”’’ to b<■"' "i t'i-o’ 

academic problems vdion coMoored ’.n-tli first bor’- cPil’r-' . 

4 ) As refrards to their birth histcay:, tber*^ 'rer*^ -^.o my 
rei'iarkable obsei'^/otionr which irfluencf'd ih''''.r law cademcc 
performance. Birth histri-y of tho I'^arni v la-’sa d-’d was 
fotind to be normal and sat?.cfactory, 

5 ) Developmental hintoi-’y of the learnir.f; di'n'd-’d yuoiln 
was also found to be normal and satasfact'^ry. 

6) Health history of those children also was sati^’factory 
and normal, 

7) There was no late joinins: of the school by t nse 
children, since all those children i/ere found to ii-ve joined 


the school at the age of five or rd:c. 
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8 ) The learning disabled pupils showed nositive attitude 

to go bo school. They, thowever, showed negative attitude 
towards studies. 

9) The learning disabled pupils did not keep up any time 
schedule for their studies at home, whicli shov/s t)iat they 
had poor study habits. 

10 ) The learning disabled children in the present stu V 
did not receive any special help or guidance from ary one 
in the matters related to their studies either at home or 
at School. 

11 ) There was no indue petting by their parents and there 
was no authoritarian atmosphere in the houses of these 
children. The home background of the pupil O ^1* 1)^ found to 
be satisfactory. 

The summary of results presented above lead to a 
meaningful conclusion that a tri-chotopy of variables 
influence the learning disability basically, v?hich are Pupil- 
Parent-School related. On the pupil side, it \‘ras observed that 
pupils had poor study habits and showed negative attitude 
towards studies. As related to parents, it wao noticed that 
the parents belonged to low-socio-economic group as much 
they could not help much their children to meet their 
educational needs. The school related variables show that 
the schools had no facilitie® for the Identification of 
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learning disabilities earlier apd the school authorities 
could not provide any specialised instruction for the 
learning disabled children. 

As these Pupil-Parent-School related variables appear 
to be very fundamental in their nature likf' the basic needs 
of any human being, the investigator termed them as b-’clc 
characteristics that influence the learning disability of 
any child. The following table shows the tri-chotoray of 
variables which are termed basic characteristics. 

TABLE 26 

BASIC CHARACTERISTICS 

Tri-chotoray of variables influencing the learning disability 


NO. PUPIL RELATED PARENT RELATED SCHOOL RELATSD 


1, Poor study habits Low socio-economic 

status 


Lack of 
facilities to 
identify learn¬ 
ing disabled 
pupil earlier 


Lack of 
facilities for 
specialised 
instmiction tc(r 
learning disabled 


2. Negative attitude 
towards studies 
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PUPIL BEIWIOUR RATING SCALE 

analysis and interpretation of data collected Oil PUPIL 
BEHAVIOUR RATING SCALE 

An intensive study was made to study furtlior the 
characteristics of the learning disahled in terms of learninc 
and behaviour in addition to the basic charact^^risties 
observed in the study. Out of 135 cases identified os 
learning disabled in the presei.t study, study of 50 r.ar,p 
studies was undertaken whose scores on the Fuoil Behavi'-'ur 
Rating Scale lie betvreen 32 to 59. Those c>dldren are 
described as high-risk learning diSriblod as their scores 
fall below the score of 61, which score or the scale 
indicates the learning disability of a puoil. 

The Pupil Behaviour Rating Scale was described in detail 
in Chapter III, which is presented both in English and Tanil 
versions in Appendix I and Appendix II. The scale, according 
to the authors was used to assess the areas of learning -^nd 
behaviour of the learning disabled pupils. Bryan and Me Grady 
( 1968 ) pointed out that the teacher D'^dgement of behavioural 
and learning characteristics has proved to be a reliable 
technique for identifying children with learning disabilities* 
Thus the present investigator is justified in using the scale 
to identify such disahled children but to study their learning 
and behaviour charactaristlos. Mthto the behavioural approach 
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to teach children with learaing Droblemc the concept ot 
observation takes on a very specific meaning. Thus direct 
and structured observational technique was aimed here to 
study their characteristics. 

The study has high lighted numerous and r^lversed 
aspects about the participatory behaviour and learning of 
the learning disabled children. It v;ould be highly 
advantageous to discuss and understand such aspects. 

As described earlier, the behaviour and leamiiig AREAS 
rated by the teachers in the PUPIL BEHAVIOUR RATIrJG SCALE 
\rBre 1 ) Auditory comprehension and listening, 2) Spoken 
language, 3) Orientation, 4) Behaviour, and 5) Motor. 

In the first area, four aspects of comprehension of 
language activities are to be evaluated. The four aspects 
are (i) ability to follow directions, (ii) nomtirehonsion of 
class discussion, (ill) ability to reltain orally given 
information, and (iv) comprehension of word meaning. Bach 
aspect Is rated on a five-point scale and each point here 
is known as the dimension of the aspect. 

In the second area, the child's oral speaking abilities 
are evaluated through five aspects. The aspects are 
(i) ability to speak in complete sentences using accurate 
sentence structure, (il) vocabulary ability, (iii) ability 
to recall words, (iv) abf’it;'' to fowrulate ideas fros 
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isolated facts, and (v) ability to tell stories and relate 
experiences. Each aspect is rated on a five-nolnt scale^ 
•which point here is described as the dimension of the sp-nect. 

The child’s awareness of himself in relation to his 
environment is considered in the four aspects of learning 
of the third area, which aspects are (i) promntriocs, 

(ii) spatial orientation, (iii) Jud;^ement of relationships, 

* 

and (iv) learning directions. Each aspect is rated or a 
five-point scale, and each point is here noted as the 
dimension of the aspect. 

In the fourth area, the eight aspects of behaviour 
relate to the child’s manner of participation in idle class¬ 
room. The aspects of this area are, (i) co-operation, 

(ii) attention, (iii) ability to organise, (iv) ability to 
cope with the new situations, (v) social acceptance, 

(vi) acceptance of responsibility, (vii) competition of 
assignments, and (viii) tactfulness. Each point Is rated 
and is known as the dimension of the aspect. 

The final area pertains to the child’s balance, general 
co-ordination and use of hands in class room activities. 

Tliree tj^es of motor ability are to be rated: General 
co-ordination. Balance and Mamual dexterity. Each aspect 
is rated on a five-point scale and each point is noted as 
the dimension of the aspect. 
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CHARA.GTERISTICS OF THE LEARNING DISABLED 


In the present study, the dimension imder v/hich 50-;^ or 
more than 50% of learning disabled fall is conslderod to be 
the significant or notable characteristic of the disabled,. 
The results and interpretation of each area of the scale 
are presented in this Chapter. 


AREA I ; AUDITORY COMPREHENSION AlE) LISTEi:iMG 


As stated above, the area Auditory Gomorehenslon and 
Listening enables us to evaluate the pupil as to his ability 
to understand, follov; and comprehend snoken language ir the 
class room. The four aspects of the area were evaluated by 
the teachers on a five-point scale and tho percentages of 
pupils falling under each dimension of the aspect of the 
area is presented in Table 27. Table 27 (a) and Table 27 (b) 
show the percentages of boys and girls falling resnectivoly 
under each dimension of the aspects of the above area. 


table 27 

AREA 1 : AUDITORY COMPREHENSION AND LISTEl'IING 


Percentages of pupils falling under each dimension of th« 
aspects of the AREA I (Boys & Girls) ; No.5 


dimension of the aspect 

ASPECT OF ---- 

THE AREA 12 3^5 


(i) 

(ii) 

(i-ii) 

(iv) 


29 «2 

57^5 

10.4 

27.6 

69.2 

3.2 

33.7 

52.1 

14.2 

26.0 

51 .0 

23.0 


3.0 
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TAJBLE 27 (a) 

area I : AUDITORY COMPREHENSION AND LISTMING 


Percentages of Boys falling under each dimension of the aspect 
of the AREA I (BOYS) ; No.26 


ASPECT OF 

THE AREA 


DIMENSION 

OF THE 

ASPECT 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i) 

23.8 

62.4 

12.4 

1 .4 

- 

(ii) 

14.9 

76,7 

8 fl, A- 

- 

- 

(iii) 

28.5 

60.2 

11.3 

- 

- 

(iv) 

21.6 

51.4 

27.0 

— 

** 



TABLE 27 (b) 



AREA I : AUDITORY COMPREHMSION AND LISTENING 


Percentages of 
aspects of the 

Girls falling under 
AREA I (GIRLS) ; No 

each dimension of 
,24 

the 



DIMENSION OE THE ASPECT 


ASPECT OF 

THE AREA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i) 

32.8 

54.6 

12.6 

- 

- 

(li) 

22.4 

62,6 

15.0 

- 


(iii) 

31.2 

54. 

14.7 

- 


(iv) 

19t’6 

53.4 

27.0 
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ASPECT (i) ; ABILITY TO FOLLOW DIRECTIONS 

A look at the Table 27 shows that 57e5?a o.t the aarnpla wore 
found to be following simple oral directions, provided 
individual help is given. If such help is not provided, 
most probably they may even get confusion in foil oi/iiig such 
directions. The results show that there are 29,25^ of such 
children in this sample. This particular result reveals 
that once a child is identified as learning disabled, he 
or she needs indivudal help till they are able to reraetrber 
and follow directions skilfully by themselves, mien the 
result is further examined sex-wise, it is found that 62.4"/^ 
of hoys and 54.6?^ of girls belong to this dimension, v^hich 
shows that there is no any difference on this aspect among 
boys and girls. Thus we may conclude that learning disabled 
pupils cannot follow the class room direction xmless ocr 
otherwise they are given individual help, falling they always 
get confused or may not be able to follow the directions. 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 1 : Needs individual help to follovr and 
remember the class room directions. 

ASPECT (ii) ; COMPREHENSION OF CLASS DISCUSSIC® 

Table 27 shows the percentages of pupils falling undez' 
each dimension of the above aspect and Table 27 (a) and 
Table 27 (b) show the percentages s@x-wise* Proa tht Tables, 
it is understood that 69,'2^ of the 76.'7^ of boys 

and 62,6% of girls fall under the dimension of the aspect 
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-thai; "these children listen to "the class but rarely 
comprehends well the discussions of the class rooia. The 
dimension also points out the minds of these children often 
wanders from discussions. There are oven 27.6 /j of oupils 
who are alv/ays inattentive and soraetimos unable to follo^j" 
and understand the classroom discussions. The result that 
the minds of the children often v;anders from discussions 
shows that these children also are almost inattentive to 
the discussions of the class room, Thoufjh they appear to 
be listening to the class room, their minds v^aa'.der elsei'rhere 
reveals that they are physically present but mentally 
absent. The result is same in the case of both the boys 
and girls. Hence it may be concluded that the in-attentior 
to class room is a significant characteristic of a learning 
disabled child, 

CHARACTERISTIC NO.2 ; In-attentive to the class room discussion. 
ASPECT (iii) : ABILITY TO RETAIN ORALLY GIVEI^l iriFOHlATION 

As regards to this aspect, Table 27 reveals that 52.1 
of disabled pupils mder study could retain simple ideas and 
procedure unless they are repeated often. About 33,7?^ of 
them had total" lack of recall and hence possessed very poor 
memory. The "two groups could also be described aa hflvine 
poor memory power. From this we understand that taese 
children need constant drilling of the contents taught in 
the class room. 
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The result is same when viewed through both the boys and 
girls (60.2 ?q and 54.1?^). Thus poor memory could be considered 
as the most significant characteristic of these children. 

CHARACTERISTIC N0«3 : The learning disabled children ponsoss 
poor memory. They could retain things if repeated often. 

ASPECT (iv) ; COMPREHENSION OF WORD MEANING 

5l°/^ of the disabled pupils fall under the second dimension 
of the aspect which shows that these children fail to grasp 
even simple word meanings. They are found even to bo 
misunderstanding words, S'! .4?^ of boys and 53.4?i of girls 
also show the same characteristic. The poor grasping pov/er 
of understanding the simple words might have thus made them 
to be under-achievers. One cannot be academically good uniteos 
he or she understands all grade level vocabulary. 

CHARACTERISTIC N0.4 : The learning disabled pupil fails to 
grasp simple word meanings and misunderstands the words, 

AREA II : SPOKEN LANGUAGE 

The percentages of learning disabled children falling 
under each dimension of the aspect of the area are presented, 
in Table 28. Table 28 (a) and Table 28 (b) show the percantagM 
of the disabled falling under each dimension sex-wise. 
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TABLE 28 

AREA II : SPOKEN LANGUAGE 


Percentages of pupils falling under each dimension of ‘tire 
aspects of the AREA II (Boys & Girls) ; No,50 


DUffiNSION OF THE ASPECT 


ASPECT OP 
THE AREA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i) 

21.6 

55.3 

23.7 

~ 

- 

(ii) 

12.2 

54.7 

33.1 


- 

(Hi) 

16.0 

52.4 

31 .6 

- 

- 

(iv) 

10.6 

49.2 

40.2 

- 

- 

(v) 

10.6 

55.3 

34.1 

- 


TABLE 28 (a) 


AREA II : SPOKEN LANGUAGE 

Percentages of boys falling under each dliBension of tiio 
aspects of the AREA II (Boys) ! No»26 


ASPECT OF 
THE AREA 


DIMENSION OF THE 

ASPECT 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

(i) 

24,2 

55.6 

20.2 

^ - 

(ii) 

12.1 

52.4 

35.5 

^ MM 

(iii) 

16.2 

48.9 

34.9 


(iv) 

6.2 

49.5 

44.3 

M. 

(v) 

8.9 

56.2 

34.9 

m- ^ 


5 
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TABLE 28 Cb) 

AREA II ; SPOKEN LANGUAGE 


Percentages of falling i^der each dimencioii 

aspects of the AREA II (Girls) : No.24 


od 


tie 


ASPECT OF 

THE AREA 


DIMENSION 

OF THE ASPECT 

1 

2 

3 4 5 

(i) 

19.9 

58.2 

21.9 

(ii) 

13.6 

55.4 

31.0 

(iii) 

14.8 

52.6 

32.6 

(Iv) 

15.4 

52.8 

21.8 

(v) 

10.2 

55.8 

34.0 


There are five aspects in this area. The child’s 
oral speaking abilities are evaluated tlirough those aspects. 

As per the authors of the scale, use of language in the 
class room and ability to use vocabulary and languar5e in story 
form are basic to this ability. 

ASPECT (i) ; ABILITY TO SPEAK IN COMPLETE SEJiTETCSS USING 
ACCURAGE SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

Table 28, Table 28 (a) and Table 28 (b) show the 
nercentages of pupils falling under each dimension of the 
aspect of the Area II, 55.39^ oJl the sample fall under 






second dimension, which reveals that these children frequently 
uses incomeplete sentences. They even commit numerous 
grammatical mistakes. The result is same when hoys and girls 
are separately considered (Boys : 55.6% and Girls : 58.2?^). 
24,2^ of these pupils were found to he always using incoa^^lete 
sentences with grammatical errors. The findings sho^ir that 
inability to speak in complete sentences must he another 
parameter for their disability. One cannot learn anything 
properly unless he or she could always speak and vrrite in 
correct sentences without any grammatical mistakes. 

CHARA.CTBRISTIC NO, 5 : Inability to speak in complete 
sentences with correct sentence structure, 

ASPECT (li) : VOCABULARY ABILITY 

54,79^ of pupils were found to have limited vocabulary 
including simple nouns. However, 33.'^% of these disabled 
pupils possessed adequate vocabulary for age and grade. When 
viewed the results in the sex-wise direction, 52.A% of boys 
and 55,49^ of girls were found to have limited vocabulary. 

It is very iraportaat to note the pupils should be trained to 
possess above average vocabulary when they could use numerous 
precise descriptive words. Then only they can overcome 
with the learning problems. Table 28, Table 28 (a) and 
Table 28 (b) show the percentages of the above pupils falling 
mder the second dimension of the a^eot. 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 6 : Possess limited. vocmbuXary. 
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ASPECT (ill) : ABILITY TO RECALL IfORD'J 

laLle 28, Table 28 (a) and Table 23 (n) r-ho’.'' bhab 
52e4?o oT learning disabled, pupils, 48,91^ boys oi' blio vtiaabled 
and 52o6% of girls fall under the dinersior u}ilch rlr'srribo'' 
ihab "bhese children often gropes for v/ords to •'noi'osr. 'liijj'ejf. 

In other words, they search for correct words ani hoi c^- fi-d 
it difficult to recall the appropriate words. 

CHARACTERISTIC MO, 7 J Gropes for correct ■'.."oi’c'is tc ''"t >ro"r. 
himself. In other v;ords, their hav-^ inability to recall 
words to express, 

ASPECT (iv) : ABILITY TO FORl/IUUTE IDEAS FROM ISOLATI;!) FACTS 

As regards to this aspect, the pupils were found to 
have difficult in relating isolated facts. Their idean 
were incomplete and scattered. Hovrever, percentages 
presented in Table 28 and Table 28 (a) clearly aha;'/ that 
good percentages of pupils were also found \;ho could, relate 
facts into meaningful ideas which were ade(|uate for their 
age and grade. But in the case of girls only 21.85i of them 
only were found to fall under third dimension. They were 
found to experience more difficulty in relating isolated 
facts than, the boys. However, it may be accepted, in general 
that these children experience difficulty in bringing forth 
their idbas in order to relate the facts appropri«5toly• 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 8 : Inability to relate facts appropriate3,y. 
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ASPKCT (v) : AAILIPY TO T3LI, ’TOrilPn TH) riTA-.T,-: TT-T::!! 


) li ^ S'i J 


A pupil cTD'blo of ‘t'^Hi''r'' .'"t "i '’.0 upj 

ideas in a loricil '^■nd neanluf^Ci’l '/''vf^w duel 
iliG pupil "to peloio "biie orrpc?T’i''ucG” "'o*''ic i"* '! f 1'/, 

But iv tho present siapln, jf).3 ' of liu^ntifi^i Vor’-d^-^ 
dinablrd, 56„2:^ boys of tdou '"0 55,8.' 'dnl ■ h-.? .11 ddaul 
ir relatiiif: idoas in lo;:icnl Ttey souI.t > at 

narrate a ro.iprehojisive ntorv l)rc.-'u:<' of tludr i . fnilitv t,a 
relate experiences or ideas ir i. ne.-rb " j ■oner, '^’bi- d'- 
a hindinanco to their acade.dc life us on. I'C'- to bo lofiraJ 
and nioaninrful in presentin'; nottora, A alo-o look ut t’^e 
previoun characteristic a?K’ thin or.o r'-vealn thax these 
children are incapablo of r'p'latinf fist.; aio fdar. an, ronriately, 

CKAhACTEAISTIG NO. 9 : Irpbility to r-d'do ifn-as ir. '4 
neanirigful manner. 


kR'EJi III : OPJEIITATIOn 


This area o;:plorcr- the child's a\rcrt near of ninrplf in 
relation to his environiu^’nt. This arfrO, n ' nlrstod covprir'''o 
of four a.sperts. The anp'-^ctr touch thr- tiro cor-cept. 
kpovdedge of direction ard the uoucor’tn of rrJationsldan. 

Very interesting results v/ere obtained, Talda 2'd Tablo 29 (aJ 
and Table 29 (bj sho¥ idic porcentarar. of pupils falllrg 
under each dinenrdon of the n.so'^ct.s of the 




AREA III : ORISITATIOTI 


PercentageG oX pupilr> falling Hinder eaca * .ir.-aisioij uS 
an pacts of tho MEk III (Bcyn A '’ii^l'.) : I1;.S)0 


ASPECT OF 
THE Aim, 



iir. II. don OF v: ■; a ipnn 

') ■■ ii 


(i) 

.1 

H'O a 

jP ,1 ™ 

(li) 

6.1 

R5.R 

h8.7 

(ill) 

5.0 

44,6 

50.4 

(iv) 

8.4 

40.3 

51.3 



TABLE ?.9 

('0 

AREV III : ORIEIITATIO!! 



Percentages of 
aspects of the 

boys falling under 
AREA III (Boys) : 11 

onrh dii-ienniO!’) Cl 
0,26 

ASPECT OF 

THE AREA 


DIMHjSIOH 

' OF THE ASPECT 

1 

2 

3 ^ 



_ 


(i) 

5«4 

30.2 


(ii) 

4.8 

27.4 

67.8 

(iii) 

4.6 

35.2 

60.2 

(iv) 

7.1 

33.3 

59.1 


5 
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TABLE 29 (b) 

AREA III ; ORIEI'ITATIOrl 


Percentages ol girls falling imder eacn dinensioi. oT t'nc 
aspects of the AREA III (Girls) ; Ro.RA 


ASPESHT OF 


DIIIEHSIOn OF THE Ard'EvT 

THE AREA 

1 

2 5 4 5 


(i) 10,6 34,8 54.6 


(ii) 

3.2 

22.8 

i 

o 

• 


(iii) 

8.1 

58,4 

55.5 


(iv) 

11.6 

48,7 

39.7 

•• 

ASPECT (i) : 

PROriPTMESS 



Table 29 

shows that 

58.1?^ 

of pupils fall 

Ui’der th'"-* 

dimension of 

the aspect, 

\fhich 

shov'/s that the 

Ir-arni/sg 


disabled pupils are average in promptness and understand tre 
meaning of time at their age level and grade level, Tliic 
orompts us to understand that they attempt to the best of 
their ability to keep up the schedules and try to avoid doin^ 
things late. This is really an interesting char actorirtie 
which guides the educationists to further motivate or tneouragt 
them to be skilful at handing schedules. The prrcentagG& Oa 
boys and girls falling under this dimensiem are parallel. 
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64*45^ of boys and 54,6jo of girls belong to tlin .ory 
(Table 29 (a) and Table 29 (b). Thus ".07 rtre j;it "'•it/’ to 
their schedules and do not entirely 3act :rar-n of irl 
of time. 


CHARACTERISTIC NO, IO : Average u; d'-’r;;t.ov h:; -f ; ' " 
time (capable of undcvf,tanoin<;’ tlio rwr //r/' of tl . ), 

ASPECT (ii) J SPATIAL ORIMTATIOh 

As regards to the asoect 63.7/ fi-"'-e , u il a roa“ ■ 
maneuver in faniliar locations. To "ci.ie o;:to-.t, f-'t-y / r 


M 


0 !' 


w 


able to navigate around class-ronm or school pi 'yr;r''J'’xnf'’ 
neighbourhood to an e::tent v;hich arc f-jiiiliAr r,o.on/. 
then. The results v/hen viewed nex-wise seem to be porallal 
as 67.85^ of boys and 74/o of girlfj Call 'rccr thi'- li'C'-oion. 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 'l1 : Ability to t’^an.ouvcr ir: I'niVl.r 
locations only. 

ASPECT (iii) : JUDGETffllT OF RSUTICNSHIPS 

The results obtained in this study reveal ti/ t Av. 
learning disabled children possess average ability in 
judging the relationship. The ability is just it In- 
of their age and the grade. 50 .4;^ of loaminy dlsalj.b.cl 
pupils, faO.2% of boys and 53.5?^ of girls fall unda-‘ thi ^ 
dimension (Tables 29, 29 (a) and 29. (b). rnesr- diildi'cn could 
possess average ability to differentiate big and snail, <.ar 

and close and light and little. 
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CHARACTERISTIC NO. 12 
of relationships. 


Avera^'o abillxy in tii? 


ASPECT ( iv ) ! LEARI'JING DIRECTION 

The learning disabled children are .cii.r*-*!-!- r..5t 
confused with the directions such as rl-Jjt o,<i 3 
and south. But they have av6''ar,e ac^’r.o f:C cijc'n jf-" otJ 
It is evident by the result thit 51.3/. of ... xlldre 

x/ere found falling ujidor this catego-y. Ir oc/ex' ,.-rr- 
they do not have good sense of direction. Th.-y . r,- or 
may not confuse X'fith the directions, however, the}' 
average in ability to distingxiish sxich diroctions, 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 13 * Exhibits average. abil.ity in 
distinguishing the directions. 


AREA IV : BEHAVIOUR 

Gearheart (1973) pointed out that the learning ciisacl eel 
exhibit certain characterlsticssuch as liyner-acfcivit},'-, 
in-attention, lack of co-ordination, noaory disorders, etc. 
He adds that it is obvious that the coaDinatloix of theoe 
various and many other characteristics load to real problens 
for the child. Lerner (1976) states thst hyoorkinotlc 
have an extremely short attention span and are likely to 
talk too much in class, and constantly fight with friends, 
siblings, and class-mates. Their behaviow is d«ncribinl 
as impxilsive or driven. This type of behaviour ir? mostly 
observed in learning disabled cMXdren. In thb nrosmt 
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inves-bip;atlon also many interesting resnltr 
as regards to tehaviour of the learning 'Usabl 




’a 11^ 


The eight aspects of hehaviour coffijjrisir’' this " ■“'i''"* 
to the Childs manner of particioation i" thf" cla-r '*o.,is, 
Tho child’s co-operation, atte}itior, aoility to o;v"i .1 r,. 
ability to copo vrith nevj- situations, coci'd ’cc*"’,'t'C/'', 
acceptance of responsibility, conplotion f<f a cl' u''tr, 
and tactfulness are th*^ eight •''arnmot'-rs stn'i'Hl niHl'T 
this area. 


TABLE 30 


AREA IV 


Percentages of pupils falling under each him 
aspects of the AREA IV (Boys Girls) : Mo.3 


Dr.sion oi tdr 
0 


DII'IE^ISION CP 


i.> an 


ASPECT 


ASPECT OF 
THE AREA 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) 


9.2 

30.7 

60.1 

~ 


12.7 

37.1 

50.2 

—• 


13.2 

35.7 

51.1 

- 

•M 

10.2 

28.7 

61.1 

“• 

«•» 

9.5 

22.3 

68,2 

“ 


12,8 

35.0 

52.2 

«■» 


11.7 

31.8 

56.5 


et*» 

10.2 

24.7 

65.1 

— 



M iWeiM 








TABLE 30 (a) 


AREA IV J BEHAVIOUR 


Percentages of 
aspects of the 


hoys falling under e?ch 
area IV (Boys) : Ho,26 


dir on si on cr' 


ASPECT OP 

THE AREA 


DIMENSION OP Til 

0 ASPECT 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(i) 

9o2 

22.8 

6.8 

1 

! 

! 

! 

1 1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 ! 

1 

(ii) 

19.0 

5A.6 

46,4 


(iii) 

15.8 

34.5 

49.6 


(iv) 

6.2 

25.1 

68.7 


(v) 

5o8 

30.2 

64.0 

— ^ 

(vi) 

• 

8.7 

35.8 

55.5 

- - 

(vii) 

9,6 

39.4 

51 .0 

- „ 

(viii) 

7.2 

20.3 

72.5 

“ 

TABLE 50 (h) 


AREA IV : BEHAVIOUR 

Percentages of girls falling under each dinenrion of th^'* 
aspects of the AREA IV (Girls) ; No.24 


DIMMSIOIJ OF THE ASPECT 


ASPECT OF 






THE AREA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i) 

9.8 

31.8 

58,4 

- 


(ii) 

7.8 

30.6 

61.6 


- 

(iii) 

11.2 

32,8 

56.0 

- 

- 

(iv) 

8.3 

27.5 

64.2 

~ 

- 

(v) 

3.5 

24.3 

72.2 

- 

~ 

(vi) 

8.1 

54.0 

57.9 

- 

- 

(vii) 

12.2 

41.6 

46»2 


- 

(viii) 

5.2 

26.4 

68.4 


“ 
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The percentages oT Icarninr; *'*i‘'r*nlr'd r " 

under each dimension of the asnoctc of tac kVi^ a-’ ---nr'..;,i>.c 
in Table 30. Table 30 (a) and Tabla 50 (b) ruin-// t. * 
percentages of boys and girls f.al^ini: .-nch al/i nrlof , 

It is intcrocting to note that all puiils, buys a 

girls separately fall u-uder the tb.lrd din-ij.-l- -- ' • - a 

aspect in the area. The Gfiin.e trend war; obrvrved i*- 

the area ’ ORIMTATIOII ’, 

ASPECT (i) : CO-OPERATION 

60,1 of pupils fall under third r’inensioa vrhich r*"'V'-'als 
that the learning disabled pupils have thio quail:// of ;,niti;u' 
for their turn. But they may not co-operate well. Their 
co-operation is found to be average at a-'y- level 'ind 

grade level. This is really very oncouraaing try’ll of tht 
children, since something can be done for thorn to aron.ot*: 
the behavioixr of co-operation by adult Cteacher) oncouj'agr.nfr.t 
or any motivation, which would in turn help the child tc 
promote his academic standard, 68% of boys and 58.4c ol 
girls fall under this dimension. 

CHARACTERISTIC NO, 'l4 : Co-operates at the age level 
grade level - waits for his turn. 

ASPECT (ii) : attention 

Contradictory to the results observed in the revinw, 

50,2% of pupils were found to be attentive adeouat®*ly» 

37% of pupils were also found to be rarely listening and their 
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tiiP H 

/iP . 


attention frequently wandering. In other word", 
span is not above average and it is not long tio!! 

Hence it may be observed that in this stu.iy tin tt-nt^c- 
span of these is not short as observed in the onrliri* ’fw. 
but adequate. This is also an oncouraf ing oosnr" ilJ oi c,j 
the behaviour of these children. This r-'sult i: nn ''.u’’.,' ' 
by the per-centages of boys and girls falling thir. 

dimension. of boys and 61 .b.i of ; irln< vn-ro ronu'' to 

belong to this diraensiou. Here, it no^ien'i l"f-it 
percentage is low v^rhen compared v/ith f'irlr.. I'C/c 

belong to the category who rarely listens atul whor.. itt-.’M.iu: 
frequently wanders. This shows t^iot tuo at tent x. > Oj c.o^.j 
might be distractible to an e::te:.t w-v-n aonn irrr! vl r-- r,::' 
girls, 

CHARACTERISTIC HO. 15 *. Tbe opati of attentlu7. in aa"‘'iur. t^- 
but not upto the mark. 

ASPECT (iii) J ABILITY TO ORGAHISE 

A pupil to succeed in his aradenic line rhonld nossocs 

the quality of oompletlng the atr.l.ti>t.e,.tr. giver, to Mu in a 
highly organised and oetlculous B-.rincr. In ti e t 

study, the learning disabled were iound to be not so ted 'O 
this aspeot. Though they do not pov.ooss tt.ls in-i Uy os 
expected above, they v/ere ioune to po, (. e . . , 
maintain average organisation of work ca.d thry wr.- -..,o 
found to be careful. 51.15S of ouplln and 49.6;i of boys n-’ ^ 
569< of girls belong to this dimension. Kowover, a ocn older eel 
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percentage of pupils and boys were also tj to uffc-' 

disorganised in manner of work; they were ineuprt nnfl 

Thus it is accepted that they T^ossesr only avrr'n’''- 
ability organising things but not at tiie czuect*'*! 1 . 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 16 ; Average abilitv to org.mta* 
complete the work assigned. 

ASPECT (iv) : ABILITY TO COPE UP WITH NFi SI'i’lIATTOC 

The aspect examines the ability of fn*- .hi’^d '' 

to degree of adaptation to new situations. Wc slo- lu'" >rr' 
here whether child lacks self control. 

In the present study, though the learninF pu.'ilr 

do adapt so easily and quickly, they do not ber.ono raoltHOla 
or over-reaot with new situation. Thoir adaptatlo-. was fo.a^d 
to he adequate to their age and grade ar we oboerYO iJi'S 
61.1% of Children fall under this dinension. of 

and 64.2% of girls belong to this category. There 1= no 
sign of self confidence among them. 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 17 : Adapts adequately to new cit-ntions 
at an average level. 

ASPECT (y) : SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE 

It is obseryed that 68.2% of learolnB disabled yuan a 

. h„t not to a great extent. This reveal.-! 

ane liked by others but nox t:o u 

«ihow social acoentsBoce which is 

that these children show sociax ac . 
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When the result is viewed sex-vrise, 64% of ' -'d 72, 

of girls were found to be liked by others 'it their "'/'O raid 
grade levels. 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 18 ; The learning disabled v;-; r*' foil'd tr 
be liked by others at an average level, 

ASPECT (vi) ; ACCEPTANCE OF RESPONSIBILITY 

The acceptance of responsibility was also found to 1 ^. 
average which is adequate to their age and level n. 

Though they do not take initiative theuiselvco to irolifrrt'ike 
any responsibility, they do not avoid to ixndertake aiq/ 
responsibility. They certainly accept responsibility which 
behaviour of them is to be appreciated. b2.2% of pu’iilE 
under study, 55»5% of boys and 57.9% of girls w^^r^ found 
to have possessed this behaviour. 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 19 : The learning disabled pu’'-ils accept 
responsibility adequately. 

ASPECT (vii) : COMPLETION OF ASSIGNMSIITS 

Any one to show perfect acaderaic progress should cor^pletp 
the assignment given by the teachers without being supervised. 
He or she should complete them voluntarily. In the present 
study, though they do not fail to coiaplete the given 
assignment, they have average ability to follow tto-ough or 
assignments. This ability was found among 56.5% of pupils 
under study. 51% of boys and 46.2% of girls shewed this trait 
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Hov/evGiir, good, pei'centage of boys ond i/oto foii" c1 "to be 

(39«4?5 and 41,6%) seldom finishing Iheir asstgnaeiitn -’/oi. 
wilh guidance. Thus it may be carefully noted that tiicr-’' 
pupils are not up to the mark in complotirg the 'ii.si/TnT 7 i'''ntr;, 
which behaviour might be their cause for thrlr ic dr 
failure. Here the attention of teachers ''.ud p-tmc-il'n’;’ ir 
to be brought to focus. As stated e-‘rll“i% ,;111 hr > 

chance for the learning disabled pupils tr fsdl Ir th'' 
regular academic stream, if provided any Tpeci'’lis>’^d 
instruction or guidance. So if t'-iey ar*-' .putd^'d urops'-'-l'’' 
as and when required, these chil.lren might complete tn'^ir 
assignments regularly which might help them in improving 
their academic work. 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 20 ; Average ability to follnw thronfjh 
on assignments, 

ASPECT (viii) : TACTFULNESS 

65,1% of learning disabled pupils in the nrocant study 

found to be possessing average tactfulnes;^® Of course, 
they are not rude rather disregaxd.s othern f-^elingr.. They 
were found to be occasionally socially inapproprlatt% Tho 
percentage of boys seems to be 72.5% and that of girls 68.4%. 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 2l i Average tactfulneos occuslo^iolj-y 

socially inappropriate. 
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AREA V : MOTOR 

A child* s problem in learning can be tracG.! bo '.ni 
inadequate development of the general motor ayrtem. Such 
children need more practice and experience in perfcctlri," 
motor skills 0 Getman et al (1968) suggested "ctivitiec 
for six areas of development ; general co-ordinatiwr, 
practice in balance, practice in eye-hand co-ordir.' tiorij 
practice in eye-movement, practice in torn roco'xiiitio'^ onrl 
practice in visual memory. Four motor generalisations ar»; 
discussed by Kephart as important to success in school : 
balance and maintenance of posture, contact, ]‘^conotlaa 
and receipt and propulsion* The positive relationship of 
each of these generalisations to learning wos dicciicsed 
by Kephart in his study (Kephart, 1963). 

In the present study too, the child’s balance, gcnicr'^l 
co-ordination and use of hands in class— roc s activiti'os 
studied. As a child may have no motor difficultiep, or ii i-y 
have one type of difficulty or sometimes the combination, of 
the above three, namely, general co-ordination, balarice and 
mannual dexterity, great care was taken by the toachors In 
rating the motor ability of the pupil. Tables 31, 31 (a) 


and 3*1 (b) show the results. 
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table 31 


AREA V : MOTOR 


Percentages of pupils falling under each clinens 
aspects of the AREA V (Boys & Girls) : Ho*50 


i 


on 


ii 


DIMENSION OF THE ASPECT 


THE AREA 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

(i) 

9.6 

25.0 

65.4 


(ii) 

6.5 

20.5 

73.0 

- 

(iii) 

5.0 

18.0 

77.0 




TABLE 31 

(a) 



AREA V : MOTOR 

Percentages of Boys falling under each dimension of the 
aspects of the AREA V (Boys) i No,26 


ASPECT OF 

THE AREA 

DIMENSION Of THE ASPECT 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

(i) 

12,B 

18.7 

68.5 

mm 

(ii) 

4.2 

22.8 

73.0 


(iii) 

8.1 

14,7 

77 7 
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TA3LS 31 (t-) 

AREA V ; MOTOa 

Percentages of Girls falling ir'der e‘cli di-n" jt.I •j'*' <'f the 
aspects of the AREA V : (Girlr) ’h'l./lA 


ASPECT OF 
TilE ARiiyi 


DITIM/TO'* t,F 


A.r>.CT 


1 


J 


(i) 

3,2 

"^1,4 

63,4 

(ii) 

5.0 

20.3 

74.1 

(iii) 

6,4 

19.3 

7A.3 


ASPECT (i) : GEUERAL CO-ORQIIIATIOH 

The subjects of the present stulF to be 

average in general co-ordinatio:i. Th^y sorsetines Irdced 
to be outstanding while runninn, cliubing, hooping and 
walking but not graceful» Hov/cver, tlie co-ordination was 
not at all awkward, 65.455 of nunils fall under this category. 
The same trait vras observed in the ciEs of boys rsnd girls 
vfhen viev/ed sex-wiso* 08.5/5 of boys m'.d 65,4?5 of girlr* 
showed the same Ixcnd* 

CHARACTERISTIC MO, 22 : Avertige co-ordirntion but not 
graceful. 
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ASPECT (ii) ; BALANCE 

As stated earlier, balance of the child ir, -r 
requisite to success in school. The pupils in tl.c* iira::.jnt 
study possess average balance but not oiitstariding. They 
have adequate equilibrium only. Thus t'i»^y [,uy rot ‘nil 
in activities requiring balance, 73 % oi Im thr nr-iar^t 

study have the ability to do activities vdtli -'vora'-c 
They were found to maintain adequate equilibrium. Tr* thir: 
aspect 73% of boys and 74,159 of girls show th* c,5uc tr^’ud, 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 23 : Average abilitqr te bnlarna’- 
doing activites. 

ASPECT (iii) : ABILITY TO IlANIPULATE (lANNUAL DEF^nilTY) 

77% of the learning disabled -rfere Xonnd to have 
adequate dexterity for the age. They were able to TranlpulotB 
well. This is really an excellent qujlity wnicL in needed 
for the progress in the academic line. They v/ould certainly 
come to the expected level with little guidance .;s they have 
capacity ti manipulate well the given ciiuipm^nt, 77 M of 
boys and 7k,3% of girls fall under this category, 

CHARACTERISTIC NO. 24 i Possesses adequate dexterity and 
manipulates well. 




( 


CNAPTEII V 

SUTG'IARY & COi'CLUGIOn 


The present rGcearcli ic to i^entj.Ty rer^l 

childreii with I-jnrjUidioabilitierj. The rGceorch 
ottr^-ipts to stncl-y the cli'^'c.icteri.otion oT the learniiir 
rliroblod chi]j’’i’ou» In t]ie present stnri;/. -riy mmi] nho 
oucililios Coi" bhe lohel ’leainiiti"' riisnbl^’d* is the oi^e 
niio Is oMporiOGcint serious aKadojiiic difficultiGS despite 
urioMiinte .LiibollGctusl endov/i'ie'.t e the C'bS'-'roc oT 
ooGdr i,Licoll 7 sipiiiiicsst sensory io ^olrucrtr! or n''-iysiosl 
disebilltiLS, 

Im tLiis i.ivGsti_^'tion, i-upils Cro.a rural -'pea of sr;e 
"roui^ years vforo chosGii os the subpoot; . o,r.' it isj 

observed tint during the early ayes, live to ten years old 
ranye, tha child»s own bveio notmtivls e::nroco thofaselvos 
Mor-o nlf orly end aro less o'/crlaid by the soco.'ilary oltncts 
O.C einoi'ienco oT success or failure than in olaer cnildrcn. 

In 0 rosoarch of tlxis tyne, the co-opGretior of pupils, 
t^^achers ard hoadriiasters is indisponsabl'-, Tho authorities 
of the deportment of Education also fipurc because their 
official permission is an importont teolmical rGnuirement. 
Fortunately, the experience of the present investigator in 
this matter wan one of total satisfaction. All tho concer..ed 
persons showed a great deal of interest and enthusiasm. 
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Li prirticulrr j the hGnd.ina;>tGrG coi’'sidGrod tliiG t/rpe 

no \/oluablG that they roadily rcndored thoir 
co-o, leavatlor, in the arrange]lerto rG'j^i.Tii'’cd. They iiiduced 
t'''aaherG to c;:tend tlioir co-opcrotioii too. 

The j.iivcotigotion \7aD coidiictod on a .sa^'inlo ot 
9?3 rniril.R .-Trojii 20 olcMentary schooln fron the Panohayat 


Union of Ciiittalooohhajn in the 
war, taher to choose tlje raraplo 
fli.CCerert a]'’ear oT the ujiior s 


state oi Tamil ITadu. Care 
01 schools Iran the 
0 tjiat the .ramble ronresonts 


the entire unioru In order to choose the nornal and the 
^'bove nOi-iml intolllsent pupils Iron anong 923 pupils, 
Rnvon's Coloured Pro;,reosivo watricos Toot -'as odninistered. 
A,i Aohiovenort Toot was construoted, str,rr'ardiced aad 
adniniotered to the above sample. But duo to voi’iouo 
rea.oonn, o Pou children were absent and fioally the 
Achlovomcnt Test could bo admloistored to 720 pupils only. 
ATtor idcntlfyinf! 133 learning disabled punils aeong thou, 
the PUPIL PEUGOI'AL DATA SCHEDULE developed by the 
investigator 'was attolnistorcd to thci-i to oolloct data 
relating to their Identifying infornarion, birth history, 
health history, developmontal history and their oduoatlonal 
and homo factors. After administering the PUPIL BEiaVIOUR 
itATING SCALE to the above 133 pupHs, 50 hard-core learning 




iW'iln wore identiiied. Tl)f^ chdracteristicr. of 
tiUT.o nliild’oon iii tcrti,': of learning anc) behaviour were 
nian'io'd using the Punil Behaviour Rating Scale, The data 
\rprp statiatii'al];?' treated to study the cbarncteristios of 
the ol'dldron „ 


and 


Ti' t!ilr: chanter, bho suLimary oi fludir''^s is 
1 1.1 sCHSr;od at long bh, 


rresonted 


3l)i'H/ViY OF FlhDXl'TGS 

Tl'o Collouirif, is a summary of the main findings of 
the pL-‘'Sont liurostigabion. 


hhWjiT.FnlCM OF THE LFAIIHH'IG DISABLED 

fri bjiO yoecent sbudy, it vras found that 18,5/J oi the 
_T.n,’n Y-ch pooulation were found to bo learning disabled. 

The study also reveals that the provalciioe of hard- 
r,(ra-> po.;o of the looming disabled was 6.9^/) of the research 
i)()onl'’tU''n, In other words, vjith the more stringent 
orlt('ria, the study revealed that epproxioately one-third 
of tlioso initially identified fell into the category of 
t]ie loarning disabled. 




CIL'iRACTHRirJTICS OF LFARIIIiJG DI.SaBLEl) 


T BASIC variables CjIARACTFRISTIC OF LOARFIRG DISABILITY 


"J PUPIL RFLaTED 


1) Poor Study HaUitc-j 2) Uo'i’ative 
attiturle to’oarda ntuSioE. 


o) 


PAREIIT RELATi 


ilD 


Lov 7 3ociO“Gcono’''''ic Status oX porpritE, 


c) SCHOOL RELATED 


1 ) L-^cl: oX fac.ilitios Tor 
ideutiXication of learning; ('lir-ablcdj 

2) Laolc of XacilitiGG for spociolined 
instructioji for learniiic disabled. 


II 


LEARUING AFD BliHAVIOUR 


CI1ABA.*"T 


mi STIC 




The following leainiing a'lci beliaiaour charocterir.tios 
liovo been observed iu the orenent study. 


1 ) Inability to XoIIot.; axid rei'icnber tb.e doss rooTn 
directions unless individual help is nrovided. 

2) In~attentive to the class roou discussio-i. 

3) In ibility to retain thinys unless repeated often. 

4) Inability to yrasp simple xvord meaningsj misuiiderstands 
the i/ords. 

5) Inability to speak in complete sentences v;ith correct 

sentence structure, 

6) Possesses limited vocabulcxry. 

7) Inability to recall words to enpress, 

q) irmbility to relate facts appropriately. 

9) Inability to relate ideas in a Tieaninyful manner. 

10) Average ability in promptness. 
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11 ) iVDxlit'/ to nonoeuvre in familiar locations onlj?-. 

12 ) /urerngG ability ie judging;' I’elati on ships. 

13) i'>.vei''iyo nbilit^r to HictixiyuiGh the directions. 

1 /|) Co-ofiorates uith others ot his age and gr’odr levels; 
units Cor his tuini. 


13 ) 

Attundo : 

■jdonuotoly to 


rjp.-ir ill 1 

.lOP urto the 

16) 

Avorn;-;*^ , 

■ djility to or 

vn 

Adapts adequately ro 

ia) 

Lilted oy 

otijar.a nut ■ 

19 j 

ilde'jir'to 

oocenlxuico c 

PO) 

Average 

ability bo cc 

2'i; 

Avouay,.^ 

tactCuluG.cs ■ 

22) 

xh/orrv'o 

co-ordiuatioj 


blit not 

gracelul. 

23) 

Aver nr/'"' 

ability to b; 


but not 

outstancLiny. 

24) 

Ad 0 f ins to J outerity, 


unsGignncni:. 


occasionnlly socially inappropriato, 


.es 


Discussion 


Perhaos tUo most important point of departure In tPe 
present investigation is the early identification of the 
children suffering from learning disability, fhe prOo-nt 
i-nvestlgator, as stated in the earlier chapter, is of tho 


opinion that there should be programmes for early 
Identification of such children to shorten the tine 


I’onuirod 
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to ti'ir. iirohi t-i- ■ ^ 

ocoDiera. It IS found bhat the 

^ -u^ 

ideutj.fioatiou vrould orevent thoiv^ 4 -- 

axevunu T;ne3.r naladaptive behaviour 

pifcuoin.4 oi , jiy iuGfficiGTit motoric ro.eponr.eo. Sooner 

t^iO uinb»rrak learning disabled children are recognised, 

tb-- tree ter the chances oC proventinc the fnilure. 


Inny v-g; mrehors pointed out t]nt the children vitli 
1 g. r'in," das ualiti<,-s uere identifiori nrinaril'^'' .,it the 
rd f'oe-rtrayr rs'-hool steyo, since such dinnbilxties -re most 
rislblm d111''lap this stape in the form of deficionoies in 
I mn.'lio'-i’j, c.'lnulo birip 5 snelling, etc. They also stronuly 
j'C'i'onm.Sided that a comprelionsive approach to this field 


'■naat at'rt cis i.a'rly In life as uossible. 

A;: / tabor) earlier in this report, if bhis area is 
reyl-'tod -ny iiorc, the country r,my Caoc c high drop-out 
rat" of iniplls at the elementary stage of education. S-'J'en 
iiviuy abuddos coivhictori abrood orovod that between S5t to 
dO;' of >11 .juvooilmr; sentenced bo coi-ractional, schools 
suLd'crr'ft from clinically provable learning disabilities. 

It is observed that in India, the involvomont of 
rmcearchers in. this field is not satisfactory and no 
edncctioijol services are provided by the schools to these 
Uji-f ortunatc lot of children. It is also noticed, that no 
teaolior programniGO are escistent in this direction. There is 
no legislation in the countr^r to take utmost care of these 
children. 
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Tho nr’nnojit nti'"!]’’ reYO'^lo'l t3l'^t 1S,53 j '"^4 r.'’r;sr'rclT 
''O'•iil'ition r,ui\Cr>rp''l Ct’Oi'I Ir-arniri" fiiriabiliti'Sr» vllth roro 
oto oi'itci-’iaj tlic atufly .".Iiovrn thrt t’lo ■ovo'ral-'o.co of 

l.o'r—\io> rifby \ro.3 6,94?t of tho rooGoroh pooulntinn. 
f’ir, r.'railb io .‘ji n iy’ \Tith the roonlts obtojiird at tho 
j.i trL‘> 1.0 blO'I'll Il'VgI 0-3 'ooviPYJod Im tLa aai’lior ct.'rptr'i”, 

alio’;,'-. th'it bh^ .riold noodn tlio i. imijc’!.' to attG'T 
or !-;ic (t'■'.i-'twcnts o.C education, roGoarchers, .'"d.aiiiiGti'.-'toYG 
nd I)'rant3 o T out 30 O".it]'y to idontify tliorie cli.ildvC'i to 
brli'f tiio.ii iiiinrjrii:itr-']y to tlie otrearn oI education 

beCoro tboy boromo {b’op—outG or ,‘ju'/en.T.lo3» ijig/ sl'ionl'l 
bf' provided witli airoropniate preventive .sor-'-ioeG. 

Ar; roryirdo to tlio character.isticG o;f tb-'cs chil-'’rcn^ 
r.my urberoGtin.r remiltG v;ore obt.-iinerl ^inch yuide us to 
tanhle tliOii Gciontifically in order to save tlieia from 
tb'''ir /icadoi'iic failures. 

The iuTCGtir;ator divided the chorarteristic ohaerved 
in thir, study into tr^o cateyorios. 1) haaic characterierio, 
md 1) Leornin.p auid bGh.aviom''al choractoriGtics. 

hormelly a ciuestion uould oriae ns to xlie relative 
contribution of teaching facilities in schools m co'.narison 
to the personal variables such os intelligence, 
habits and socio-oconomic status. 





J. 'Lmo iroconb inventirntioi:, it in ouserve^l 
iJt ' 'Ij: MM]ity nC t'lcGG children in hnsicnlly dne to tlireo 
piotonn Uioii";’’' tlipy norraol iji iritolli;^,cnoey vliich 
j’lcbn-'T;, riubho!” termed an basic clisra ;terinticr:i« 

nnti or i"i bin nrcaous ntu'ly on tlie rolationshr''' of 
r,:•(‘1 '(■'tori \^,nM'rn]en to tlio aoedeiaic echievcHiejit 
(ilo'inii if'O, 'I'dVb) found bh'’' conrcletioa l')f'tr«'en r't'^lli, .once 
-uri wfii.-'/r 10 it as ./V;. Tuis sUo--s th''t tLo oortributio- 
qj ;; Lai"' babitn, socio-ecopoi lie static a,id school facilities 
I'V'V lo'.ti t'I'Tit!'''’!'' to nronobc the acarlonic ntrery/bh of tnc 
^hlld. li' tb'-' nnrf'' study^ it ¥og observed that the variable 
acb J o-''Coroisj c .ntiatuS) of pupils has c ln[;,h corrolabion 
co-officiont of .77 eitb aohiovcicnb. hhon ^the offoctn 
of alob; b-],its and iutolli.,ence ore parti'?lied out, 
tbo b!o>-r oorrolatiou did not vary to -ry rrcat ovtnnt. 

'i'll! : ;,bo'i,M tb 't nocio-econoiiic status has a lai 

to oohioreijsnt. Tfe Tu-otliP^ foun.l a oorrolotion 
0 .- .V-, liot-f'on otndy habits and aohi°velonti*) which 
rr.awtionrhio .MCroacoH to .55 whoa iitolli’ence ic held 
con.ot.ict. In other worrto, contribution oi the v-irichle, 
r.tudy habitc ia more to aohioveent when coonw-ed with 

intf’lligencG, 




Ii'T tho procGiit ntwly too, inoot .jifiniriofuat 
laonnlnr,Cul o1jspi'’v?LtiOii.f: vrorc m'lcle in tins direction. Tlic 
(Into collected by tlie Pimil'c Personal Dots S'-hormio 
revoolod tlint tbe minilc of tlie nrecent str''y hed ooor 
stiiio’' bohits and slioi^eti ney^tivo attitni'O torards rtndios, 
Secondly, as the puoilc hail from tho rural rroo cad they 
hclo'i,' ed to lo^'j sociO”Goomi''io yrour, t’-cy could rot be 
rrovicled -vrith or.y lacilities by tiicir ])areiits to nronote 
thoir study habits aro^ndm--: them rdth eocosary stud^'' 
enuiuiaont, study roous cud study oti'ao'"''o]inrG, The -nreTious 
rj-iKliny of tlie author that tbe vari'^hl’", stu.dy habits, 
corrolatos with th(^ variable sooio-econonio status looks 
to be most acceptoble ia the liyht of the -oresent observation, 

As rf'.aarcls to school related variables, the schools 
chorj.cn for the study have no facilities to iiprtil 3 r tee 
loarriin" (disabled numls ct the early stage. Even though 
an^i^ such children wore traced by chance, there v/ere no 
facilities to provide any specialised irstruccion to tacw 
to bring them into main stream of oducaLion. Thus it nay 
be concluded that the tliroo basic charict(eristics that 
night be responsible for tho disability of tlicse -unils 
ore 1) Poor study habits, 2) Lov^ socio-econo.iic status, 
cad p) Lack of facilities ia schools to identify and deal 


with these cliilclron. 
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■'.t tl'in rtnp:Oj it vfou3,i bo n.d'/ar'tar>oous to discusa 
tho ] '■’‘iiiu''; a"fl bo]),iviour charaotorlGticc irv t'lP li^ht 

OL td' t'".' 'lit;’, obt'iincrl in tbe orooent Gtudy. Tho oliildron 
oi.’ l:i.r> .'I'f'r.oiit slionod tno di'^ieroiit tronir. ro,',a3"'‘'in;'; 

ctcrioticn. 

'^r no' 'I’da to blie ability'" to t^oir ourUtoiy co'■'.oio 
-,i, li,'t' Mi.i’r- M.'d the obiliby to spoken laiifu pc. tlie; vjrro 
/niiiK' I." oolon' averr.r',0, ^,/lr.n tbo ro.aultn venc .’nnt’ior 
ib irna id'ot fcboir bobcolonn. oi-’icrt:tion 

ii'ub, - 'P; , ciionpn irore iiot unto tiic nnrkj t.icy 

-1,,, ,1 'srnp,n,c r.'oility at tlloir ape and prade lovels. 

'j'ii(iy voL'o Xoiuid to be inattentive to the classroom 
r'i; , nr cl,. nucU pbey uorc mablo to Xollou nod renember 
bn. . (-Iran;-. dxvootious unless they are individually 

tiPl.rJ Ir/ the rcachnrs oXten. They -«^crG even unahlo to 
T.'biJii tl" or-’ll'/ pi veil iiixormation in the clcss roon and 
n rpu bhn simple >rord moaninps since the attention 
Mb ti„ chilOron to tlio doss room ^ovl: uas hhort. 
ti,r variable TtATTEHTION TO T^IE CLASS ROQII hORK socis 
t,> be a r'.ibniXicoxit charocteristic. The results Xin-bher 
Po..nl that these children arc liable to speok in comnlote 
scatea.oos uUGiicvor they vront to anything ti,:/ 

h ive in thoir minds. They possessed li.iiten igrooebulnry. 




1^19 


Ti'ioy ."yo-nn Xor lacr-ic^ T'iG3r .Coil to ^-eloto t]io :C:ct,a 
oo'Grooi-'i^-toly, Tiiuc noothcr oiyjiiXicont olioi-'octcriotic 
onrjo-rv'-’fT iii tliic otuot/ in tlio POOR OPaiKinO ABILITY. 

It in ob/iono thot ^'ny ojiild ’roul>i hr..vo ^o/olo'iod 

(liG'ibilit]/' ix he vice ioottojiti''?'o to tJo' cloon rooxi 
ritnr'tio”! oao oot’IcI not o::p"‘‘’cnr> hio DrobTo-ao "‘''d iib-oo 
oi'illy ill propoT' lanf’;U'i'’'o to hio toonhor in tbn ol oo I'^ooio 
Tim.! tto tf’.nohor ohould t.hcc tlie initi.'itiv"- to i-iroi'oto 
i'ltoro.ot in rmoh child to '’tt'^jvi the clnn.': \rork tnnouyh 
rn'ccroo’cy (riotivTitionn, 3econrll3f, the cliild ohould be 
tanrht the ncoGO.'jarj^ voc.'^bulary ^t the aye level end 

level to oirpi'’G,';,'3 iiT oo'cncot ■’./ondri* 

A,'! ncardo to tlicii” beb.aviotu'’, ooientatiop and notoT’ic 
ra.Tooo.CGa, iatooontin-:' rn.'ailtc mere oboervod. 

Tho ;.;ub,ioctG nndor invostiyotion poocooGod ' venape 
■ibilxtioo oji ."11 tho .jo.j)0ct.a of there tbroc rreofi nhich 
iMob'.'i to be a plur. point to tlmra to overcone with their 
iGorL'lna dl.oobilitxco, -orovidert tho te.icliorG raid the perrono 
ie tej'or.tod do ULiderotond them in r-ipht poropective. 

It may DO rocallGd that the oirth niotory, development 
hiotory, health history and home background of the children 

ir tim s.rnple -lere found to be normal and satisfactory. 

+np> ■^ohonl at rirht .aao and shoved 
The children even ooined the scnooi au im, 


positive attitude to go to school. 
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A]J. tinno .Ca^to'!.'’G lead ua to an tinder“2 tliet 
It if. tlic oX tbo teacher co identity -'^nd tench 

ehildrou iritli e '^lenr cut h.loulcdye oX tlii'ir 
cber 'otorictios thet counts uuGh, rcthor tT'a-' the inahility 
o i" th'"' chil'. to lorirn. The child ipny thorefore rocuiro 
snociallsod instruction in order bo ii'^ruit thi' use oi his 
cr her juII inbollectu.'l ootential and ohilitios such ‘^s 
-iJip chove which are pertinent to t^ie aondenic .ichioveneiub. 

2'hr.' olisorvationc 'iicde m this study yiiidr. -m to dosl 
v;ibh r- 1‘‘<n:>,line, dis‘'bl''d child through threo di-^feront 
r’Uf'lns. In thr-. Xirst ^ilace, the co'-ernui-rt should 'oroviMe 
those rnrsl children nid-da'/ mealSj free sunply oj. hoohs 
;.iri oth''’r jiGcess'^rv stithi^ eiTuiidiiont so th''X tli^/ ti y nvorooue 
with the uroblorn oX low socio-eco'x.oiuc status ox tnmr 
-norentGo This tnl2ht help us to uromote th ’ study -ctisitics 
or those -wnils both nt sr.Iiool o id ot hone to c ymst e::tont, 

Socourlly, the tessViorr should b- u.ade resnusiWe to 
cuJ.tlvntG Jioaltliy study habits emon i these cliildren ti'rouyh 
uf'cn.^ncary ixoti^ation which in turn ui^ht nromote a nositive 
attitude tonards stulios amoun thcia. 

Finally, the role of the adixinistrators in tlio 
denar Ue.h:s oX education and tho hoods of schools ..oues 
into nicture. The schools should identify the 1 earn 1,2 




''"’i. ■'’O'"'!''' o.t enrlj'" Ptr iiocciblo 'lii''"' ■'iro'rii'ie 

i-'oi It.'!' ri ii.:Gtvu^.tior so tliat tho dis.-^htlity nry disaiy'oor. 

''Iv'"I’yo'i .''iTonlf! jioto bhat tlio oroW-OM of th'''=>so cbi?.r 1 r''’i. 
i,' 'n ''‘duo'itiojvil but not o osycho] ojioal or n i.-iedio''! 

‘ii’oi)?-' 10bs’^'Orld note tbst tbosp nliildrr:'xi rmssosa 

rnro,‘ 1boiipvj ournl clnr'^ctoT'is'tios v/hich nny oc util^cod. 
t'* t’lf^ ri, bt porsijootivo bo put t]ie..i on to tk^ .i.iir linn 
;..i t‘iit til"'7 M'ly ovorco>ao bkeir loai'iiin''; probloiuS, 

tluj rf.nmounihility of ’lelrisy those cliildreii. 
ult.i'istnly roots with the sovernmentj administrators axid 
t/'achcrs sinco a loar.'iiny disability is not ■> oo*iiPlGto 
loot in t]j-) obilcl's ability to loam as observed throu_li 
bnmlT I'soMiriy snd oohariour cnaroctoristios but it in o 
iM-b. in thr educator's ability to identify and tnacb 
bbni-i nith Sii.'CinlisGd oducational nrcraiimes. 

In tias cciniootion, tho author odds that it m s-ot 
’:i nirli'p]': oti b/‘'achors oi’ admi-oistrators bui,. it i.- a I'latte] 

„.r i,nLrti„x, out th-.t oil too llttlQ 10 koouu otout r loomiOK 
chiltl ond tlvit the libtle tint uo do Iraov hdo not been 
ndenuatoly dipsser'iii''ated. 

It „oy thererore bo oonoludod tbit rn lurndiito attention 
of tho policy n^oro, the administrators, tho teachono and 
tho teacher educators Is required to isinle.wnt and inrmct 
tho above findinas into our educational system to cave 
this unfortunate lot from becemina juveniles or dron-outs. 
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,! Trnc -/’/I’lonG 

i.r.y bo c^.'^ctocl jj- tiic; oomtry 
t !■ '' i!:\m !'iOr/"loon Cni’ loarjilii'"'; din^blod obildre-i. 

,'i o!" odiio"! tioi'L.al sor'^loe and ploc^'oont 

i' ■'n rlioulT bo clcvolonrd by “bbo adfaiiii.G'tra'bora 

?o.' 'orrl-'o n.'ii "tneritbia v/ith loonniT^: 

lu'oiil Ainony n/rtoi'ia oX Gduaatlonal .sarviooG 

t," ii' dovc'lOiiOd lu Gohooln for tGacbi'-i:'" cbilrlrGn 
/•rrcii 1.f''’'-' iblllbior; n^y bo }”'SldGTitial oohool.Oj 
n"'\ 1 f1 oho >1.', J goIXtcoi' bainod 
, ouoo" ''oom.'d iiiai.i cti-'oai'dnd pro-roraiicn ood itinanant 
,r.’op:-‘‘‘'d vbLob Iti'K-rant te loher "bnovcla to 
n 1 r^bool; and t ■aohon childron individually or 

1 ! .'ouna, 

'"W: .11/75-,in-tic ' trna-fcnont soi-vicen for clixlfrc.i 

rl-i.nniiiimen ."hoiild not, oil-/ bn ortecd 
i,, I'oi.ool rnttlni-'D but nloo Ir/ social i.orlsnrs end 

on omMS.-illors. Such iriter-discibUnany services 
unul.i belli -bbose ohildreu to a rraiter eirtent. 

Tli.i/e sboulrt be o-.cellont prosramos for «-.= toeoher 
tr-dnoes in this field end a lood lonntb of oontinuous 
r,i,sn-iroh wort should bo encourared by involvin,: the 
tnochoro and teacher educators. 
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, I I. riicrpnarH? Average tactfulness ; Above average tact- Always tactful, never 

Always rude Usually aisregaras occasionally socially fulness, rarely socially socially inappropriate 

other's feelings inappropriate inappropriate 
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Very poor in manual Awakard in manual Adequate dexterity for Above-averaae manual Aimor* x 
manipulation dexterity age, manipulates well dexterity Perfect perfor- 

mance, readily mani¬ 
pulates new equipment 
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QliK IWSTITUTli OF EDUCATIOlHL RESE'iACH 
I'lGERT - T 0 RT^'SEARCM PROJICCT 
PFR;jOfl^L DATA SCJrEDULF 

A PAREl'fTivI. '■FFOR'C 


I lOiTllTIPYIFG IHFORMilTIOIl 


oA the child 




aaaa«p60*BAA** 




• • 9 k.' ^ - k 


AesAonan® 


nether ton»'.ue ..... 




riamc or bhe 


DcUriol . . 
Piece ... 


ASAAAAAffAAAAAaaAAAAAOA 




ABAAAeAA*®***®** 


fi ft A 03-0.30 n • 


Hoi'e cfidroBS 




inthr-rhc/Criirinliaii’c Dame, Erlucatioii, Occuratin.i and Incouo 




OABAA****** 




ftlAAAAAAVBB 




lona'r';; Uauic, EOncation, Occupation and Licomo 


A8 «**«®e®** 


pnaflA®*®**"** 


AftOAftSB®* 


ftpftAABO A 


*ftft#ft»AOo«ee«BSA 


huiiibor oC IBrothora . 


Sictore . 


ftftftftaAAAABBAAA 


lUrbli nrrlar oi tlx' child . . . . 

jr I^TIITII IKOTOllY 

i) iia'l'errai- history 

i) v/liar,lic-a married ir relation : YEo/dO 

,.i) Prolonged inCertility 5 YfiS/llO 

, ,. ; YES/NO 

lii) Abortions 

b) PREGHANCY (Mother’s condition during pregnai-cy) 
i) A-sVf serious illness/infection ? ^ES/hO 


ft ft a a A 


YES/hO 

YfiS/llO 

YES/NO 








'i, l ) oinhote.s 

'‘•'‘y b'njip, \iec!ifjn.tion 

) ", ii/vn yr .i.ioxTioNs 


yy,s/!]o 

Yy,'=j/iTo 


.ij 
1 .) 
u.) 


'0 

■') 

-0 


lnr-,oMl 


o A 


fErj/lIO 

yys/Tio 


V nmxiMinl nmirlltion oC tUp 
Mi'll Tit'll’ .'lin'’Lnn rj pXi’'/'Gi'‘y iGTi 


'.T-'.')-, Lii,''ioii ..'f blood „ orolo-AGfl s YES/NO 
i-iiobn’pd j'lOiiibriiieSj oevore blooding, 
d 1..!'rii'iil b or prolon^od loboj'* 


‘iir'l ro'‘di bion oT tbc rh.lXd. oo. 

uijcoi'cnroro ia de^ro3.opfiiont : 

' oi I tm ‘II1 b: 1,1 fi 0 r orini hv : 

Eoi'jono b(in,d io-jury or coroucGion ; 

lilt'll fiivor \ri fcii co.iviilGiooo : 

y I’olorpofl oor.Lod. oY uAGor.scioi’Gnpoo: 

J r 1 u ul i c o / op or ot i o n / v u rpiratory 
I )i ■obloi'io ... ; 


YEE/HO 

YES/MO 

YJll/MO 

YEC/uo 

YE 3 /N 0 

YES/WO 


■f iJi-IYELOPWraiTAL HISTORY 


') 

U ) 

I I ) 

rv) 


i'li'/r'.LO'il /',rowt]i Tof' his 0^,0 

Tf>o bh iiii tructuro 

A,',o oC sittirio (alter dJ/Y yro. 

0 L 0 p, f--) • • • 

A/,0 ol iirot words (alter 2 year 


0 C 0 , 00 ) 


9 A A 


WORIIAL/UNUSUAL 
I'lORllAL/UI'TUSUiiL 

NOPJ'iAL/WJUSUAL 

WOPIIAL “ YES/WO 


v) A,'':o ol v/olkirg (ofter 2 yrs.of age); NORIiAL - YES/WO 


wi) Si-iofich (After 3 years of ago) 

(Stutteringy Stammering, lisping) : 

'il) Ilntidcdiiec.G ’ 


NORMAL/DIFFICULT 
LEFT/RIGHT 




TTi'MiJi’TT KI.TJ'ORY (PRESENT) 


.. 3 „ 


- * / 
‘ Jl ^ 


. 0 

v) 


ot u,-= 11 ^ 1 . 11 ."; 


^''■ra r-vuig 


NORITAL/UHUSUAL 

V/llPtllGT’ GOll.al CT 
b 0 til c 1 rl 0 s /X c.i I G 
to Giang 0 x 1 o;iG 
sirle 

liOxiriAL/UNUSUAL 

NORMAL/DISTURBED 

IT0RI4AL/UNUSIJAL 


''"'11i.t,,': nj; eoting 

R'lliiuG of Gloeping ... 

Toilet Habitn 

-OM 'tic oourploint.s aad otlioi' illness : 

TI irl I.; or tioiI. wlioopiug, cough, fover, or'iM.rry corvple", 
^■-olfl. 001 istipntioii j ollergy, dipbhorio, bead-Gohe, 

;' t. 01,1'' (' b ~' t oh G, i:hi inib - si i cJ liug. h ed-vie tti'' g, r o ckin.g. 
t'Pji.i.'ig oC fiiirers Qiifl feet, hair ti-riating Ox'd uulli'ig' 
Poy d foniriup";, otc. 


'/ itJhrtVi’fOl'fAT EACTOibS 


j ) Ar'f at jliloh tlio child .joined the school . 

ii ) I'b'hool e :ponlei)oeri ; Skipped classes J 

Repeated clossos : 

i.ii.) i''reMU(',it absoptheism ... i 

' <■ J p'hlift’r; attitude towards studies : 

‘r) tliild'c attitude towards teacher : 

',1) tlillfl'p attitude tov/ards school ; 

'/it) Ip. tdere .''iny npgular time schedule 

(Aji’ .■'itudi/'O • ••. ' 

vLii) Poor; li(' .cook any .special help in 

hti- .studif'.s .... ’ 

V' hOl'']') EAfJTORS 


YES/’iO 
YES/NO 

YSS/llO 

NEGATTIE/POSITIVE 

POSITIVE/I'JEGATIVE 

POSITIVE/I'JEGATIlTE 


YES/BO 


YES/rO 


■0 

t(H’ Horae 

li) 

Irokoji Homo 

Li) 

Unst.^ble Home 

iv) 

Over E>:pect 3 tions 

v) 

High Ilrpectations 

V.1 ) 

Undue Potting 

V L i) 

Author! t.criau atmosphere 

V t I i) 

Rejection by Parents 

U) 

Hogloct by Parents 


; YESjFO 
: YSS/IIO 
; YES/nO 
; YES/NO 
: YE3/NO 
; YES/NO 
: YES/NO 
s YES/NO 
; YES/NO 






ITEM ANALYSIS » VALIDITY INDICES (APPENDIX IV) 

FOR TUE FIW/'J, 

PORN OE THE AChIVVV 

'.IlEFT oU?.™T,''"'T 

\rA \ ,1 DITY 

Ii'lD'T'CFS 



'( VM'Erf, 

' lUP-^TEOT 



IV'.Yi' 

Oc'lf-’at/'d Lbf.iii 

I'o, nil per Tept 
iirerl in 

File'c .jcnely 
(Rr^.Cs A'ppf 1 idir-"! ) 

Ntn nuMber 
'jLsr;i,ixiecl lor 
the solootop i'boiu 

(Ro:Cj A|)pajKli;:C"J,1 7 ) 

'niroielmi- 

iVJ-tO'p'." 

Ircle:: 

{‘I; 111!it.7 

In rl r.n ) 

I ( ') 

p 

1 

, 6v 


V 

O 

.71 



T 

.53 


7 

4 

, 60 


f i 

O 

5 

.71 

J' (b) 

o 

c. 

1 

.61 


5 


,77 


/h 

3 

.79 


7 

4 

.63 


6 

5 

/i3 

JT ( i) 

1 

1 

.86 


2 

O 

,81 


/f 

3 

.82 


5 

4 

.82 


s 

5 

,80 

II (b) 

3 

1 

.86 


5 

2 

.86 


7 

3 

.36 


8 

4 

.88 


10 

5 

.84 




?AMT 


Seloctod item 

Nri. as per Test 
PAj-’T ns eel in 

Pi].ot StT^dy 
(ile.t i Ap nenrliT“T } 

Pew nuiiiber 
asGip;ned lor 
tbr neloctcd item 

(Ref; Appendim-III) 

Disori'iii- 

natory 

Inrle':: 

(fslidity 
III Tex) 

III (n) 3 

1 

,84 

5 

2 

,86 

7 

3 

rd 0 

U - 

9 

4 

n n 

0 OO 

10 

5 

,86 

III (b) 1 

'1 

,75 

4 

0 

( 

.75 

5 

3 

,80 

7 

Zl 

,75 

o 

f-J 

3 

,79 

iv (a) 1 

1 

,73 

2 

2 

,72 

3 

•y 

y 

,66 

k 

4 

,72 

3 

5 

.66 

7 2 

1 

.71 

3 

2 

,34 

4 

3 

.77 

6 

/j. 

.63 

7 

5 

,60 







Celrctpd ItGifi Nevj pu.iilDcr 

Ifo. rj.r; poi" Test nosi.T-'iPC'l .Cor 

uGOfl ill tlio selected ito-i 

P.Llot StiKly 

('loT: Aon"^ndiX“I) (Refs Anpendirc-III) 


Diocrii'ii- 
notory 
I xle:: 
(Vclirfltj;' 
Ind ox) 


VI (n) 1 


1 


o 


o 


i-\ 

'/I OO 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



.77 

.77 

.7.^ 

.80 

.77 

.73 

.70 

.75 

.73 

.79 




■i r .SUB^TEST 



. ''E r'ot'''rt j.tnu 

Nevr nuiaba'’'’ 

Disarii'ii"" 


Ilo„ nn ijor Tcrrb 

aGRi,';'npd Xor 

fiGtor^' 

. 'IT 

11 Gf'd Ir 

tl:)C neioctcd item 

Ird pzi 


P5.1ot StuPy 

(ReXi Aivienrli’^-TIl) 

(Y'llirilty 


(Eor“ A'onPiKli"i~l) 

I’ldcx) 





I ) 

1 

1 

»36 


6 

2 

.21 


n 

2 

M 


o 



q 

4 

,30 


10 

5 

.31 


1 

1 

. 66 

J (iO 



o 

2 

.1P> 


6 


.66 


3 



9 

4 

,61 




,6l 


10 

5 

1 

,82 

ji 

1 



2 

2 

.06 




CO 


P 

4 

.84 


h 

.8A 



5 

5 

6 

.79 


6 



7 

.84 



.79 

8 


8 

9 

.75 


9 


10 

10 

.82 




r^o] pctoci itnjn New rumber DiccT'i'ai-- 

ne„an per Tost r\c.s\!yae6 for nator^/' 

ur.orl i'l tluo .oGlGctod item Index 

I 'Hot Stn.fly (Yolirlit3'' 

Y'ol? Aopondix-I) (Ref; Appendix-Ill) lodex) 


Tjl (o) '1 

?. 

3 

i\ 

3 

ni ( 1 )) 1 

6 

7 

9 

TV ['>} 2 

4 

5 

7 
3 

1,V (h) I 

P 

5 

6 

8 


1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

my. 

p 

4 

5 

2 

3 

lA 

5 


«32 

,29 

,53 

o 44 

,34 

,37 

.73 

.63 

yf f7<j 

.43 

,81 

.81 

.84 

.73 

.55 

.66 

.44 

,73 

.30 

.43 




I'Alii' 


Sslootpcl item New 

TIOb nr, per Tect acsigned .Cor 
ueod ill the oelocted. iborn 

Pilot Study 

(RoC? Aupendi::"!) (Refs Appcndi:{;-III) 


Pi-ncrimi™ 
natori'^ 
liide:: 
(Validity 
In do':) 


1 

1 

,58 

2 

2 

,68 

- 

3 

.75 

4 

4 

,65 

5 

5 

.30 

6 

1 

,77 

12 

2 

.72 

15 

5 

,75 

17 

4 

,80 

19 

5 

.72 




TI f liVPICG SlIQ-^TEST 


««..._ _ -- 

—— ----_ 


Oolcotr'cl itGiii 
Eo,. Firj ‘pi.'i.' 

in 

Pilot, StTiO^r 
(iioT; Airoonclirr-I) 

New ■j'iUtibo]- 
acsigner! for 
the selected itou 

(Refs ^ipoendiz-lll) 

Di scri;-. li¬ 
no to j'y 

ladez 

(Yolidit^'' 

1 

1 

.68 

O 

2 

. 34 

3 

'*> 

.38 


4 

.47 

5 

5 

.3A 

6 

6 

.54 

7 

7 

.53 

n 

1 j 

8 

. 4 8 

9 

9 

.,37 

10 

10 

.57 

11 

11 

.41 

1? 

12 

.51 

'I 6 

13 

.48 

10 

14 

.45 

20 

15 

.42 

25 

16 

.48 

26 

17 

.43 

27 

13 

,41 

31 

19 

.31 


20 


32 





1/ 3UB~Ti^st 



; 'pI oot^. r1 lt05ii 

Nevj nurnbor 

Discx-'ii'ii" 

Bo, ar p( r T^nt 

an sign eel :Cor 

:m 

lined 1/1 

the nelc'ctod item 

J ndo:: 

Pilot otudy 
('I.o.r» Apnoiirii::”!) 

(Rei: Appoadi::-”!!!) 

(Validity 
Index) 

J 1 

1 

»:)8 

O 

t 

2 

,66 

') 

5 

,51 


k 

o6o 

n 


.58 

6 

6 

.45 

7 

7 

.51 

o 

1 > 

8 

. 5A' 

9 

9 

.63 

10 

10 

.66 

n ^ 

1 

.67 

? 

O 

r_ 

.60 

3 

5 

.5'i 

6 

/i- 

.42 

7 

5 

.70 

O 

U 

6 

.66 

11 

7 

.56 

1 5 

8 

,58 

1^ 

o 

.49 

15 

'10 

.52 


______ 





'/ /' r.i^OGilAPliY GUB 

-TEST 


iterii 

,T-j r)p-e Tnst 

! ''''.“‘I' 1,..^ T . ^ 

' ‘ ' iir:r>rj x'iii 

Pilot Gtndy 
(‘d''' e An p ojid ir »T ) 

Nev7 nuiabep 
annXp'ned Toi'’ 
tho roloctecl ttoiu 

(Rex 1 Appcndirc-III) 

Discrimi¬ 

natory 

I'-'dGX 

(Validity 
Iiid ox) 


_____ 

•w «- eroi I-M rw 

X 1 

1 

« (- ‘ 

o 

/■ 

2 

»37 

0 

3 

Ak- 

/l- 

h 

.25 

p 

5 

.29 

■’ T ;> 

1 

.48 

i\ 

2 

.30 

p 

3 

.37 

1 

4 

.33 

o 

o 

5 

.PI 

n-T 2 

1 

. 30 

P 

2 

.30 

6 

A 

.51 

7 

k 

.P9 

8 

5 

.29 

2 

6 

.30 

3 

7 

,29 

k 

8 

.42 

5 

9 

.21 

10 

10 

.29 

_________ 

,__ ^ ^ ■ I ,01, nil. _ . .. 1 IC r-- .. ._IU-. —U r«.i rrrr n-r r,-. n— i 

MW. m avMnw IJiJ- mm 1 . o.- 







ncert research 

PROJECT 

(1980,82) 





achievement 

TEST - ENGLISH 


^ame 

of 

the 

Pupil ; 


Class 



of 

the 

Schc. j] 





and 

Place 

0 




Sei 

I. 

a. 

Match the meaninD.s nf +:| 

ae followdui,! 

9 




1 . 

Afraid 

Fight 


r~" ~ “ . 

—- 



2. 

Delay 

Fear 


ii. . . - 



3 . 

uuar'rel 

Late 





A- m 

Prepare 

Big 


i. . . 



5. 

Larj^e 

Make 






- 

Finish 






- 

Joy. 


. _... . . ... 

1, 

b. 

Match the onoosi tes of the fonnwing; 



1 . 

Beautiful 

Sad 

2, 

Small 

That 

3, 

Happy 

" Ugly 

4. 

Yesterday 

- Big 

5. 

This 

Tomorrow 



Short 



- Large 



I • Read the following passage and answer the questions Riven belov ; 

Our Villafc^,e :i s fi/teen Kilometres away ±rom the sea. The Cli¬ 
mate is war’'). Cur fields are green, 'fie grow paddy in the fields. 
April 5 May and Juiie are hot months. The days are'"very hot. V/e 
cannot go without um'brella.s. The sun shines brightly. The 
nights are also Ixot. We cannot go without umbrellas. In April 
and 'May we have got holidays. V/e play at home. In the last 
week of May, the first ram falls. In July, August and Septem¬ 
ber we get heavy rains. In October, November and December, the 
climate is cool. 


Questions % 

1 . Where is our village ? 

2. How is the Climate ? 

Where do we grow paddy ? 

4. Name the months which are hot ? 

5. How does the sun shine ? 

‘vWhen do we have holiday ? 

, W ere do we play ? 





